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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1894 


AilAmona Oursenves 


FroM the very beginning of the present trouble Pull 


man has refused to arbitrate or admit that there was 





anythin to arbitrate Eminent men have repeatedly 
urged Vice-President Wickes to meet with them and 
talk the matte vel The same answer is returned: 
‘Nothing to arbitrat ind the fair-minded public is 
be I in to et very tit 
¥* ‘ 
I BELIEVE that Pullman is to blame for this whole 
trouble If he had shown a disposition to meet his men 
half Ly 1ey would not have struck, especially at such 
a time as thi I very intensity of bitterness mani 
fested by the large majority of labor organizations to 
ward Pul ul proof sufficient to any reasonable man 
that Pullman | i treating | employés fairly. 
A very importa! mt he ncedes is, that he is opposed 
to orgal dla But that has come to stay Organ- 
ized | ! t rintained It isa stage of human 
develo} nt that w not go backward. Call it dicta- 
tion, Socia vhat you will; but it is absolutely 
nec iry t protect organized labor that it shall 
I be redu n of I ition at pauper 
- 
> 
riety that Pullman is a commu 
r n whic reat ir-maker aimed to build up a 
1 al pro I s industrial cl iltached to himself 
ind ! nterest lo this end it became 
part f | | creep a ntrolling interest in the 
pla | i case that a man of 
yi l vit the best-: int intel 
wind up by becomir the op 
re WW sl wo i-| ownel 
I) hair d people have but 
te 1 | ON , WEEK 
hoy 1 railroad ul rs will t give 
Pi pti i tely necessary in 
the } their d pub and that 
t yw { i is iimst his ¢ 
ploy i ‘ ntry If a community lik 
Pu xist without h conditi f serf 
d (met vn take its place 
* * 
* 
‘ ! iy ‘ takes, but that is 
1 I I \ 1 I Is perfected, 
I l bor wi 1 ike 
\ t r kinds of or 
WEI I i salary-list as 
mo 1 es, about $40 
( i l Pu na that 
. kK properly 
' I ha wavs 
f i Ay . f - 
\ w I 
I t Ww e books 
¢ pa ‘ nt to the work 
I ‘ ul ] irs 
1 é t I “ t we accepted by the 





t ther proof of the hostile attitude 
pany p ‘ The men would 

have refused su 1 test unless they felt that, in 

loing, they would be giving one more advantage to 

t oppresso! There is no friendly employer of 
rkmen but can easily induce them to examine books 
rt purpo Not only that, but the men would be- 
books, and would not distrust their showing, 

t! mutual confidence existed that should always 


exist between employer and employé especially in 


h an industrial Utopia as Pullman. If Pullman 

vere on the friendly-interest terms with his men that 

he always claimed for himself, he would have gone into 

ny of their meetings with his books and been wel- 

comed there; and they would have done what was 
reasonable, under the showing 
* 

But Pullman is opposed to organized labor. We all 
know that there are many employers, In car shops, 
sweat-shops and elsewhere, who would make men 
work for fifty cents a day, if they could. In many 
cases such employers will even defend their course by 
saying they pay the low wages because they are better 
for the workmen. In view of the repeated and system- 
atic reductions in wages in his car-shops Mr. Pullman 

ems to belong to this latter class. ONCE A WEEK is 
with the Puilman employés as against their oppressor. 


~ * 
* 


TALK is easy and cheap. Discordant words are heard 
on every side: denouncing Debs as a dictator, and blam- 
ing Pullman for his refusal to arbitrate; commending 
and condemning the President’s Proclamations; that 
the law must be upheld at all hazards, and that the 
military power must not be used to help corporations 
against their employés; that a workman has the right 
to go to work if he wants to, and that organized labor 
has the right to ‘‘strike’’— which means, in reality, 
more than to quit work merely, as we all know. It is 
so easy to say these things that the same public man or 
newspaper is capable of saying them all without seeing 
that the assertions in pairs contradict each the other. 
7” . 

THE self-evident truth is also ostentatiously pro- 
claimed that organized labor has not the right to dic- 
tate to corporations or injure their business, or to in- 
terfere with commerce or the transportation of the 
mails. Leaving these truisms and self-contradictions 
to the shallow who talk for publication and for bun- 
combe, the reflective mind sees a wave of Socialism 
sweeping over the industrial world, bringing new and 
startling conditions, and threatening dire results in the 
near future. The shallow are looking for a remedy, 
and are ina hurry to get it; the reflective student of 
current events is too apt to give up in despair. 

- * 


o 

REMEDIES for what ails the country at present are 
not as much needed as some timid ones may think. 
The industrial situation in this country is better than 
that of any other country under the sun. The work- 
man is far better off than he ever was before. Employ- 
ers have less power to tyrannize, and those who have 
such power use it less than it was ever used before in 
this world. I ask you to read your History carefully 
before you contradict these statements. Read your His- 
tory, anyhow, for you will need it to study these lines. 


* * 


* 
THERE is a natural growth in the social organism 


from one age to another. The world is not going back- 
wara Labor is not being emancipated, nor corpora- 
tions enchained; but they are coming closer and closer 
together 

* # 

LET us appeal to History. Man first worked for him- 
self. Then he forced his fellow-man to work for him in 
slavery—there is evidence that he enslaved his fellow- 
human before he enslaved the dumb brute. Next, chiefs 
and kings enslaved whole tribes and peoples. Chris- 
tianity dawned. The Nazarene made the master merci- 
ful toward his servant. Feudal times succeeded, with 
kingdoms, republics, empires and Robber Barons. But 
the Robber Baron fed his workmen, sheltered them, and 
may.¢ them his own particular and special charge, even 
in the midst of his forays upon neighbor chieftains and 
hostile clans. The serf had an abode, if not a Home, 
upon the soil he tilled 

* x 

Tus serfdom was succeeded by the wage-system. 
Man would be free, and take care of himself. We have 
that now. Only a few years ago we had no great cor 
porations employing large bodies of men Even the 
principal railroads employed but a few hundred men 
each Individualism among workmen was the rule 
then; now it is the excey n Individualism among 


capitalists was the rule the now the bulk of mining 








commerce and manufactures is in the hands of corpora 


tions. Large bodies of workmen have gradually gathered 


at allt great centres where they are needed 
x * 
ORGANIZED labor has grown to be a necessary factor 
in our industrial system. It is, however, in its present 


form of organization, outside of the protection of the 
| 


aw Its weapon—the strike—is easy beat; is some 
1 


times, if not usually, the workmen’s worst enemy; is 


not provided for or regulated or conte mplated by the 


statutes, State or Federal; is calculated to destroy in- 


stead of building up; drives out more membership t 
it attracts—and 1 , it seems to have challenged rex 
nition in a way never dreamed of by the British auth 
of the system: for the latest strike, or strike moveme 


has given the Federal Constitution the severest t 


yet encountered, 1 excepting the Civil War of 1st 


‘ » 
1865 


BuT let us ntinue the History. The growth 


great industrial plants, the development of the Milli: 
aire, the combinations of capital for the control of near 
all specially profitable enterprises, the saving of mon: 
and energy accomplished by the Trust—all of these pn 
cesses are factors in the direct line of buman advances 
ment. Butin this growth and development organiz 
capital has distanced organized labor. Capital has be 
thinking. It has paid for executive talent. It has tl 
law on its side. It has property at stake. That gre: 
monetary and industrial stream called Business mus 
not be disturbed or clogged because—and only because 
organized capital has property at stake which the Ja 
must protect. If the Unit 
States mail was never touched by the rioters the lav 


Plain speaking is the best. 


would still protect Business, and it need not be inte: 
state commerce, either. 


* 

THESE advantages organized capital, in the form of 
corporations, has earned by strict attention to Business 
Organized labor is developing, also. It is passing through 
its last embryonic stage. The strike and the tie-up and 
the boycott may stay a little while longer, until organ 
ized labor discovers that they are useless—that they are 
worse than useless—a hindrance, indeed, in the contest 
with such perfect specimens of organized capital as are 





now disputing even the right of organized labor here to 
exist as such. 
* - * 

THE present struggle, between Debs and Sovereign 
on one side, and Pullman, the Government and the Rail 
way Managers on the other, is likely to end soon because 
What will be the result? Who 
will come out victoricus? Ahem!—well. Never mind 
that. The Government, Isuppose. But organized labor 
will not be enslaved. That would be going backward. 
The strike, the tie-up and the boycott will be abandoned. 
Labor unions will become corporate bodies, with capital 
stock of their own, and will deal with employers ona 
strictly business basis. They will also establish lines of 


of its very magnitude. 


business owned and managed by themselves. They may 
even take some of their money out of the savings banks 
and loan it to that ultra-conservative Capitalist who 
now thinks the spirit of Democracy is running wild 
because labor dares tu organize at all. 
* ‘ * 

ONCE A WEEK regrets that the present industrial 
It will be sorry 
to record that organized labor, even as it is now, has 
lost any membership on account of the present trouble. 
But, let come what may, this journal will continue to 
rejoice in the prospect that, before the end of this cent- 
ury, organized labor will occupy its proper place in the 
American industrial system by taking the next step for- 
ward—even if it be after defeat.—That step must be the 
Joint-Stock Labor Union. Itisatourdoor. It will pay. 
It will win. 


trouble has come upon the country. 


* * 
x 


PEOPLE are growing more and more unreasonable 
every day. A man giving the name of Herbert Frank 
killed himself, in Greenwood Cemetery, last week. His 


last message was that the cause of suicide was nobody’s 


business. If the Shade reporters find a newly-arrived 
party particularly hard to interview, they will know it 
is the late Herbert Frank. 

* x * 

WEDNESDaY of last week the Conference Committee 
working on the tariff had reached that stage of the game 
where two pitchers of milk and some hot corn-muftins 
were brought in for lunch. Senator Hill thought the 
sign a bad one He expected little progress until a de- 
canter and a box of cigars were broughtin. The Demo- 
cratic conferrees were working eight hours a day, and 
expected to clear up one small section of the bargain 
counter before Saturday night Importers were pouring 
in telegrams te hurry up the work so they can make 
their purchases of European goods; but the milk and 
muftins are in control as we go to press. 

BARTHOLOMEW SHEA has been found guilty, at Troy, 
N. Y., of the murder of Ross in the election riots last 
spring, and has been sentenced to die in the electric 
chair at Dannemora. The penitentiary has done a great 
deal to stop bad politics in the Empire State this year, 
but this is the only case for many years of the extreme 
But, of course, killing on 
Election Day must be treated the same as killing at any 


penalty applied to politics. 


other time. In fact, if there is any time when men 
should not carry deadly weapons it is in a heated politi- 
cal contest. I cannot regard with satisfaction the death 
of even a murderer; but while the death penalty for 
murder is still in force in New York, the fate of the un- 
fortunate Shea can serve only as a warning to others to 
keep pistols out of politics 
7 * * 

GEORGE F. SANFORD and Stewart Sherill, of the Yale 
Athletic team, at present in England to try conclusions 
with the best athletes of Oxford, took it into their heads 
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<plode some fireworks on the ‘‘Glorious Fourth’’ in 
streets of the old University town. This being con- 
y to law, the police took Sanford and Sherill into 
iy, had them up before a magistrate, and made 
un complaint that the aforesaid S. and S. had vio- 
| the majesty of the law. The magistrate compelled 
to pay costs, and released them. The cable does 
state what the costs amounted to. Dear old En- 
i! how she does cling to the old ways. How differ- 
would have been the treatment of Oxford athletes 
this country, supposing they had come here and cele- 
ited Victoria’s Day a little too patriotically. Nobody 
uld have said them nay, and if, ignorantly, they had 
ited law, the police would have been blind and deaf, 

* . * 

\ TRAIN, carrying regular soldiers, was wrecked near 
cramento, July 11. The engineer and three soldiers 
ere killed, and four soldiers were wounded. The Cali- 
rnia strike leaders said the outrage was not the work 

strikers; but the railroad officials claimed to have 
of that certain strikers removed the fishplates from 

rails, causing the track to spread. The terrible 
ragedy has created a profound impression. Whether 
kers are the guilty parties or not, the cause of labor 
vill sutfer. The perpetrators of this most fiendish deed 
ust be promptly punished. 
* * 
* 

JAPAN is going to have her own way in Corea, so 
she says, Whether China and Russia like it or not. Ja- 
pan keeps all her plans secret, and newspapers that talk 
oo much for publication are at once suppressed. As 
Russia and China do the same thing, there must be a 
great deal of heavy war silence over there at present. 
Tokio and Yc’ shama, to relieve the monotony, have 
just had an earthquake, causing great loss of life and 
property. 

* ¥ * 

SUPPOSE President Debs does win this fight to the 
extent of obtaining concessions from the railroads, by 
arousing public opinion in his favor. The fact would 
stillremain: the result would not have been obtained 
by the methods of peace and in accordance with business 
principles. And business is business. Money talks. 
Great contests like this must not be settled in this coun- 
try by the military arm of the Government. We have 
legislators and judges, servants of the people, to do such 
things. They must have a chance to act. 

* Pa * 

Russia has just sent one hundred and sixty unfort- 
unates to Siberia for conspiracy. Their terms range be- 
tween two and five years. The victims include many 
women, people of wealth and refinement, and a large 
contingent of students. M. Potocki, editor of the Golos 
newspaper, at Warsaw, has been sentenced for five 
years, to be followed by banishment. Eighty of those 
on trial were acquitted. The point must not be over- 
looked that many, even of the two-year prisoners, may 
be done to death before their term expires in the living 
death of the Siberian mines. 


* 

CHOLERA has been officially declared epidemic, by 
the Austrian Govern nent, in the Talezcezyki district of 
Galicia, and Prussia has found it necessary to quaran- 
tine a part of th? basin of the Vistula. This country 
must not allow th other engrossing subjects to inter- 
fere,with rigid precautions against possible pest-ships 
from these and other parts of Europe. 

* 

‘SPE pritannia, favorite yacht of the Prince of Wales, 
has h.». a busy and exbilarating time beating Mr. George 
Gould's Vigilant in Engiish waters. ‘The Yankee yacht 
wis oeate) for the sixth time, July 12. ‘he cause of it 
a’i was lack of wind—auxd the Vigilant’s nabit of get- 
ting in oe hind the Britannia, instea’ of in front of her. 
Mr. Gould is in good humor. I suppose he would be 
hilarious if he could win just once. 

* * 

AT Middletown, N. Y., on the Fourth several young 
men scattered dangerous explosives about the city and 
Mr. H. 8S. Bodine was hurt. Two young men called at 
his home a day or two later, asked as to his condition 
and expressed regret that he was hurt. They were ar- 
rested, but Mr. Bodine agreed to settle the matter pri- 
vately and the young men were not prosecuted. This 
may seem a trivial affair, but Mr. Bodine’s example is 
worthy of imitation. Peace is always best, if possible, 
especially after the Fourth. But young men should not 
take courage from this, or scatter dangerous explosives 
anywhere or at any time. 

* 


* 

ERASTUS WIMAN, convicted of forgery, will not go to 
Sing Sing for the present, and he is likely to be admitted 
to bail, though that is in the discretion of the Court. 
Judge Barrett, of the Supreme Court, granted a cer- 
tificate of reasonable doubt. The Court added that 
Wiman’s offense, though criminal, did not constitute 
forgery. If this is good law, Mr. Wiman is likely to be 
a free nan. 


* * 
* 


FORTY THOUSAND miles is more than enough to go 
around the earth at the Equator, but it is possible for a 
ship to sail that distance and yet not circumnavigate 
s uneasy planet. Captain Gray, steamship Fort 
Philip, has just finished a voyage of more than forty 
thousand miles. He started from Glasgow, August 4 
last, and went to Freemantle, West Australia, and to 


+1 
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Sydney, New South Wales; thence to Figi Islands, 
thence to Japan and China ports, loading with spices 
and tea for this country, arriving in New York July 12 
In Singapore, May 18, a tornado struck a warehouse 
at the dock, scattering huge sheets of galvanized iron 
through the air. One of the sheets cut the main top 
mast off as clean as if done with a saw—making one of 
the neatest sailor’s yarns brought from foreign parts for 
New York reporters for along time. I must congratu 
late Captain Gray on bringing in the Fort Philip with 
no further mishap. 


* * 
* 


CINCINNATI the Musical has captured a prize in Pro 
fessor Frank van der Stucken, of the Arion Society of 
this city, who has been engaged to conduct the Cincin- 
nati Permanent Orchestra, teach in the College of Music, 
and take Theodore Thomas's place as Director of the 
Cincinnati May Festival Society. The Professor’s salary 
is seven thousand a year—a reasonable enough figure, 
and, considering that he will reside in the congenial at- 
mosphere of Cincinnati, quite a liberal salary, too. 

7 a e 

WE expect the New York baseball ‘‘team’’ back this 
week. They have done so well on their Western trip 
that they are now way up on the front row. The Brook- 
lyn men lost several points: on the trip. The baseball 
championship may not be won by either of them—but it 
is a very close contest yet among the first seven clubs 
and the two local teams are among the first six. Though 
Baltimore has held the lead for several weeks, I would 
pick Boston, Pittsburgh and New York in the order 
named, to hold the lead at the end of the season 

* * 
* 

ENGLAND has been chosen mediator to settle the dif 
ficulty between China and Japan in Corea. This does 
not necessarily mean a settlement, though. At last 
accounts Japan was building warships, and seemed 
bent upon taking advantage of the present disturb- 
ances in Corea to drive China out. It is known also 
that Russia has designs upon Corea as an outlet for 
her winter commerce on the Pacific. Under the cir- 
cumstances, England is not likely to be a first-class 
mediator. 

* ” 

THE Czar is being closely pursued at home. It was 
intended to hold army maneuvers at Smolensk in the 
autumn, but they have been abandoned. Mines were 
discovered leading into the building in which the ma- 
neuvers were to be held. Somebody had evidently be- 
gun in time, so as to blow up the Czar and the rest of 
them when the time came. A number of Nihilists 
have been arrested, and will go to the mines, probably, 
whether they are guilty or not. 

* e * 

But even this black cloud of cruel injustice in Rus- 
sia has its silver lining. A large number of political 
offenders will be pardoned by the Czar on the occasion 
of the forthcoming marriage of the Czarewitch and 
Princess Alix of Hesse. On the same occasion the Czar- 
ina will found a charitable institution. 

* * 7 

St. PETERSBURG is once more visited by the cholera 
scourge, which is spreading at arate that alarms the 
physicians and the authorities. All wine shops have 
been ordered closed on Sundays and féte days. Public 
prayers were offered at the Metropolitan Cathedral, 
July 15, asking that the scourge be stayed. 

* + 
* 

OTHER countries of Europe are also seriously threat- 
ened by the twin scourge of cholera and Anarchism this 
summer. <A great many places are quarantined now, 
and it is not likely the Atlantic cable tells about them 
all. France has found it necessary to arrest several 
foreign Anarchists at Avignon dnd Montpelier. They 
will be ordered to leave the country. A plot to murder 
President Casimer-Perier has been discovered, and a 
Spanish Anarchist named Izet has been arrested charged 
with being implicated with Leperthus, who is charged 
with being the leader. 

7 > 
+ 

WHIL" these troubles are upon the French people 
at home, it has been found necessary to detail a French 
gunboat to Corea to protect the French Fathers and 
other Christians who are threatened, or to afford them 
the means to escape from the frenzied populace during 
the uprisings. A number of Christians, mostly French, 
have been killed. 

* * 
* 

ANARCHIST EnrIcO LuccHESI has been arrested 
charged with the murder of Signor Bandi. editor of 
the Gazetta Livornessi of Leghorn, a newspaper that 
was unusually vigorous in its warfare upon the Reds. 
Lucchesi is known as a dangerous Anarchist. I suppose 
Italy is hardly prepared to adopt the Russian practice 
of convicting the accused because he is an Anarchist; 
but in the present temper of the Italian people, Luc- 
chesi is in a very tight place, even if he did not murder 
the editor of the Gazetta. 

* 


« 


* 


BuT we need not go away from home this week to 
look for trouble. More’s the pity, for we ought to get 
on amicably in this country. As ONCE A WEEK goes to 
press, it is doubtful whether the great strike will cause 
any more disturbance or not. It is claimed by the 
Railway Managers that Debs is beaten. Well, who is 


Debs? Why should the Managers claim to have beaten 
him He is only an individual Why should the: 
talk of ‘‘beatin it all Granting that they h 
won a ‘victory now is the time for the Railway M 
agers to abstain reading uj} ‘ re r 
organized labor—in so far as that represented by 
Debs and Sovereig 

THE value of railroad property destroyed is placed 
about a quarter million dollars. One expert figure 
that the lesson taught is worth all the lives lost and tl 
property destroyed. But, really. 1 cannot see it in that 
light. Cool reflection will arriv it the truth that 
the lesson could have been more ea ily learned, and 
that it is not much of a lesson, anyhow 

"4 

By the way, what is the lesson that has been learned 

That the Government must take hold now and do some 


thing, so that capital and labor shall never again be 
permitted to fight thos disputes out between them 
selves. ONCE A WEEK has protested against that week 
after week since the Homestead lesson. It is also 
claimed that organized labor has found out how strong 


it is, and—I take the liberty to add—how weak 


% * 


x 
THESE and the other lessons claimed are not worth 


a single human life. But, why is organized labor 
strong? Or why is it weak? I find a triumvirate 


Debs, Sovereign and Gompers—at the head of what 
may be called the Liberal Trades Unionists Arthur, 
Sargent and Wilkinson form another triumvirate, at the 
head of three Conservative Brotherhoods. You cannot 
drive the aristocratic instinct out of even railroad men, 
who are the most democratic of mortals in general and 


in every-day life. There no use denying it. These 
Brotherhoods have a ‘“‘superior’’ feeling. They ar 
in favor of close relations with their employers. They 
do not wish to mingle with the hoi polloi of the indus 
trial world, not even with the hoi polloi of the railroader 
fraternity. I do not propose to be a prophet of evil in 
what I am about to say, but rather a prophet of good 
tidings. The Brotherhoods cannot and will not affiliate 
with the Liberal Trades Unionists, presided over by 
Gompers, Debs und Sovereign. The Brotherhoods ar: 
advanced types of the trades union. They are almost 
ready to become Joint-Stock Labor Unions, They 
have individual wealth and can readily change it to 
corporate wealth—as other capitalists are doing. 
* a * 

LET me caution Sovereign, Debs and Gompers agains: 
antagonizing them, or expecting that they will affiliate, 
The Brotherhoods are, largely, what they must be 
They are certainly the most successful of Trades 
Unions. The Liberal Trades Unionists have it in their 
power to do their one own particular and necessary 
work, which the Brotherhoods could not, and would 
not, do—namely, Draw in the wage-worker from the 
four corners of the industrial world. 

* P * 

I HAVE noticed that some of the Brotherhood officials 
have thought it their duty to criticise Debs and Sover 
eign, and even to say unkind words about them. Such 
words are never needed by organized labor. We have 
a vigilant, non-communistic daily press. You know? 
They will attend to that. It was Chief Arthur, I be 
lieve, who said that engineers would not be obliged to 
take trains out with green brakemen, after A. k. | 
men went on strike. This the veteran Chief put upon 
the broad and tenable ground that the engineer need 
not endanger his life. That was well said, and well 
reasoned, and did not necessarily imply either hostility 
or friendship for either Debs or the Railroad Managers. 
When the young Chief Wilkinson spoke about the 


A. R. U., he was not quite so discreet—and I am afraid 





he will never butter many parsnips. A discreet tontruc 
and a careful mouth are sometimes learned as lessons 
in such strikes as the alleged late lamented. 


* * 
* 
You are aware, of course, that ONCE A WEEK is 
Union all the way through. For that reason dissen 


tions, bickerings, and pulling cross-ways among, labor 
organizations are always discountenanced in these col 
umns and in practice. But all cannot think alike. I 
propose to let the Brotherhoods continue Conservative 
Let them grow and develop as they may along that 
line. Along a line parallel thereto let the Knights, the 
American Railway Union and the American Federa 
tion of Labor grow in strength and membership as 
Liberals in the industrial world. Organized labor will 
need them both. The Brotherhood will not be allowed 
to become too slow; and the Liberals must not go too 
fast. The former will act as a check, the latter asa 
spur. When the Joint-Stock Labor Union comes, to 
wind up all these strikes and boycotts, the Liberals will 
have a bigger membership and capital stock than the 
Brotherhoods; though the latter may have more heavy 
shareholders, for their numbers. 

* . * 

UTAH is coming into the Union one of these days 
leaving polygamy on the steps. The great Mormon 
Temple has been purified. 

ia s * 

A TRACT of prairie land, fifty by seventy miles, wag 
burned over in South Dakota in twenty-three hours last 
week. A settlement of Russians was wiped out, 
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MR. HERBERT WILBER GREENE. 


PORTRAITS are herewith given of Mr. Alexander 
Lambert, director of the New York College of Music, 
and Mr. Herbert Wilber Greene, secretary of the Metro- 
politan College of Music, who kindly acted as a special 
committee to decide the result of the late Musical Com- 
yetition in ONCE A WEEK. The portrait of the success- 
Pal candidate in the competition, Mr. H. A. Higby of 
Denison, Tex., is also given. 


TURKEY, not being a hard-working country like 
this, has earthquakes instead of labor troubles. All 
the buildings on the Island of Antigonia, except the 
monasteries of the orthodox Greek Church, have been 
wrecked, and the loss of life will reach two hundred. It 
is believed that Constantinople and vicinity was not the 
centre of the disturbance, and that the loss of life in the 
provinces, from which no tidings have been received, 
must have been very great. 
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“THE FATE OF LEON MADURA, Fe4 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


I 
xX EK were f I f us on Fogo’s veranda Fogo 
a 4 had had a cocktail served to us soon ifter 
hy ir arrival; then, as Madura still delayed. 
“ had another: and some of us began to 
samoke cigarette a practice of which I disapprove, 


especially before dinner It got to be half-past seven, 


and still no Madura 


Gentlemen,’ at length said Fogo, ‘‘Mr. Madura is 
mv client. and I have known him for a dozen years; 
and I'm bound to say, in his defense, that I never be- 
fore knew him to be late to either a dinner or a busi 
ness appointment. The present occasion being both a 


business appointment and a dinner, I am the less able to 


account for his delay I am sure, at least, that it must 
be unavoidable on his part—in fact, Mr. Bligh,’’ he 
added, turning himself in his chair to address that gen- 
tleman my client, as you are aware, Was even more 
urgent to conclude this transaction with the parties you 


represent than were you 

Well, I understood he wanted to clinch the thing, 
certainly,’’ said Bligh, while two columns of smoke 
ascended from his nostrils But the evening is young 
yet. 

The dinner is aging fast, though,’’ remarked Kil- 
gore, the legal representative of Bligh. Fogo, my 
boy, I don’t want to bully a man in his own house, but 
why not let us combine our waiting for Madura with 
the eating of your excellent-smelling dinner? Our be- 
ing hungry won't hasten his arrival, and when he does 
get here you and he will have the advantage of finding 
the parties of the other part in a good-humor.’ 

Gentlemen,’’ said Fogo,‘‘my distinguished colleague 
has expressed my sentiments, and, if you are all agree- 
able, suppose we walk in and'take our places. A watched 
pot never boils, you know—ha! ha!—and I dare say my 
client will appear before we have swallowed our soup. 
Mr. Bligh, take my arm, if you please.’’ 

Fogo is an awfully long-winded old chap; but he 
has the essential virtues, not the least of which is the 
giving of first-rate dinners. Kilgore and I followed on 
behind the host and the chief guest with cheerful steps, 
and we all sat downatthe table. Fogo was at the head, 
Bligh on his right and I on his left. The fifth chair was 
vacant. It was a round table, and very neatly and 
prettily set out 

I may as well take this opportunity to explain what 
all this was about Bligh (whom I had known in the 
States) was the agent of a firm of manufacturers of 
matent machinery, and he had come to make over to 
Madura, for a certain rather large sum of money, some 
machines for the manufacture of coffee, together with 
the exc lusive right in the island to the use of the same 
for a period of years. Madura was an extensive cotfee- 
grower, and was reputed to be a man of large wealth; 
he certainly owned a big estate and employed a great 
number of workmen, and he had the aspect and man- 
ners of a millionaire. But, of course, there were not 
wanting persons to say that he spent more than he 
earned, and that all his property was mortgaged, and 
that it was only a question of time when he came an 
awful cropper, and so forth, I had never seen him, 
but he was described as a handsome man of five-and 
forty, very polished and elegant in his address, His 
nationality was not known; his name sounded Spanish, 
but he spoke English without an accent. He had money 
to his credit in a bank at Kingston, but was understood 
to keep the bulk of his fortune in London. 

At the time I write of the preliminaries had been 
settled, and Madura was to meet Bligh at this dinner, 
and, in the presence of Fogo and Kilgore—their respec- 
tive lawyers—was to pay down the sum of money agreed 





upon. There had been no question as to his intention 
and sp to do this; but some other parties had been 
bidders against him for the monopoly of the machinery, 
and, were he to fail to come to time, these people would 


have only toadd that Kilgore was a 
vressive 


get the reversion 
clever and energetic young Irishman, with an ag 
and a face like a prelate, smooth-shaven but for a 
ht whisker under the ear; and Fogo was a seasoned 
xty-five or so, with the respectability and 





old vessel of 


the complexion of a duke’s butler. As for me, I was 
just nobody; present as a friend of Bligh’s, and also, 
doubtless, in consideration of the charms of my con- 
versatiol 


The dinner was admirable, and there was good sound 


claret, fair champagne and a really wonderful Madeira. 
We did not hurry ourselves in the least; I believe we 
were three or four hours at table, and I was almost 
ready to buy Bligh’s machinery myself and see about 
getting an estate to use it on the next morning With 
each course we looked for Madura; but he came not, 
and we all agreed it was very mysterious and provok- 
ing At length we lit our cigars and returned to the 


veranda, and were just comfortably settled, each with 
good-smelling mixture on the arm of 








aglass of some 
his lounging-chair, when a buggy drove gh to the door, 
and we all grunted and said There he is at last!’ 

Old Fogo went waddling off to cor vas his belated 
guest in but when they came back the ne comer 
turned out not to be Madura, after all, wory a man named 
Derwent, who, it appeared, was the representative of 
the people who had bid a Madura. It further ap 
peared that he was as much surprised not to find Madura 
with us as we were to find that he was not Madura 

In fact,’’ said Derwent, after he had been supplied 
with the good things we were enjoying, and had got his 
heels on the vera ira here on purpose 
to see him My folks ha ntosubmit to him 
about this same affair 

When did you last see him inquired Kalgor 

Who, Madura Why, early this morning, just as 
he was settil out to come down her l was taking 
a ride in that neighborhood and stepped in He ought 
to have got the train before the one I took It's very 
odd . 

From the talk that now followed (in which my own 
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conversational powers had no opportunity to expand) 


I gathered certain facts of the situation. The house 

Trinidad’ was its name where Derwent had that 
morning seen Madura was a summer retreat of the 
latter's among the mountains in a remote quarter, fif 
teen miles from the railway station. At the moment 
of Derwent’s arrival there, he had been in the act of 
dispatching his overseer with the money to pay the 


hands on the estate their weekly wages. This over- 
seer, Poinsett by name, had been in his employ seven 
years, and was a trustworthy man—a native of the 
island, but a white man. He had to carry the money 
a distance of nine miles to the plantation where the men 
were awaiting it. This was not the usual procedure; 
the money was usually sent direct to the plantation from 
Kingston. The road from ‘‘Trinidad’’ thither which 
Poinsett would have to travel was a lonely one, but he 
had no apprehensions; highway robberies in Jamaica 
are very rare. 

After Poinsett had got his package and set out, 
Madura (as Derwent went on to say), had got on his 
own horse, appearing to be in haste. ‘‘I can’t attend 
to that question now,’’ he had said to Derwent; ‘‘but I 
dine at Fogo’s this evening. Drop in after dinner, and 
perhaps we may be able to do something.’’ Hence Der- 
went's attendance. With this, Madura had ridden off, 
not following Poinsett, but in the direction of the rail- 
way, the two roads diverging at that point at an angle 
of about thirty degrees. Such was the substance of 
Derwent’s artless tale. 

At midnight our party broke up, with no signs of 
Madura. Derwent wanted Bligh to agree to give him 
the machinery; but Bligh, in opposition to Kilgore’s 
advice, said he would do nothing until he knew for cer- 
tain that Madura had retired from the affair. Prob- 
ably Madura would communicate with him, either in 
person or by letter, the next day. 


When I awoke the next day I had but a» imperfect 
recollection of the events of the night before; I hada 
headache, due, without doubt, to that cigarette I smoked 
before dinner. I tooka bath in the swimming tank, ate 
a very light breakfast, and lay on a Japanese extension- 
chair behind the jalousies on the north gallery. It was 
a very hot day. Nothing happened. “i went to bed 
early, and rose the next morning feeling all right. 
About four o’clock that afternoon in bounced Bligh, 
full of life, as usual, with the atmosphere of Broadway 
and the Equitable about him. 

His appearance recalled to my mind the Madura 
affair. 

“Well, is {that all settled?’’ I inquired. ‘‘By the 
way, what became of him the other night? 

‘Why, haven’t you heard?’’ exclaimed Bligh, in his 
heady, American voice, and with a lack of originality 
that depressed me. As I did not reply, he went on: 
‘The fellow’s vanished. Hide nor hair of him any- 
where. So has Poinsett.’’ 

‘Who is Poinsett?’’ I interposed. 

‘‘Madura’s foreman—his overseer, you know. Dis- 
appeared, with several thousand dollars cash. Madura 
probably had the money on him which he meant to pay 
me night before last. Murde rand robbery! Where the 
deuce do you keep your cigars?”’ 

I told him, and said: 

“Sit down and be calm, and explain yourself. Do 
you know all this, or are you surmising?”’ 

“T tell you, the circumstances point to murder and 
robbery. Bodies haven’t been found yet, but we are 
going up to follow the trail; and what I’ve come to find 
out is, Whether you'll go with us? We start to-morrow 
morning, first train.”’ 

\fter some more conversation I agreed to go, and 
Bligh, leaving my half-smoked cigar on the ash-tray 
with the remark that it was a d—d bad one (he is in the 
habit of smoking El de Shino Perfectos at thirty cents 
apiece, I suppose), bounced out again. 

It is a good deal of a journey to ‘‘Trinidad,”’ and 
we did not get there till about three in the afternoon—a 
Tuesday, if lremember right. As Madura had not been 
heard of since Saturday morning, there had elapsed more 
than three days. The scent would be getting cold. 

Poinsett had not been heard from, either, since he left 
the house, just before Madura. The hands of the estate 
had not been paid, and were in a very unruly state of 
mind—so report said. There were, we learned, a good 
many ‘“‘bad’’ men among them; mulattoes from Cuba 
and elsewhere, and especially a fellow named Ayala, a 
Malay or Hindu, who had a quarrel with Poinsett a week 
or two before, and who was just the man to knife him. 
As both Poinsett and Madura had vanished simulta- 
neously, it was natural to fancy that the same cause 
might have removed them both; but Kilgore, who 
made the fourth in the party of Bligh, Derwent and 
myself—old Fogo had been quite upset by the affair, 
and was too old for such expeditions, anyway—Kilgore 
pointed out that this was unlikely, inasmuch as they 
had traveled on diverging roads. Besides, Ayala would 
have no object in killing Madura, nor would he get any 
money by it; for the sum which Madura had in his 
possession to pay Bligh with had doubtless been in the 
form of a certified check. Whatever their fates, they 
had probably met them separately, and it was only a 
coincidence that they had occurred at the same time. 

Has anything transpired concerning the condition 
of Madura’s bank-account and his financial situation 
generally It was I myself who put this sagacious 
query 
Oh, he was well enough fixed, I guess,’ Bligh 
opined. 

‘I confess I know nothing about it, Fogo may, but 
I doubt whether he’s cleared out, if that’s what you're 
driving at,’’ said Kilgore. ‘‘This isn’t as easy a place 
as some to get away from; we have no Canada handy, 
don’t you know.”’ 

After due deliberation, it was decided to follow 
Madura’s trail first. The groom at the house told us 
he had ridden a horse which had a broken shoe on the 
near fore-foot. I began to feel like one of the frontiers- 
men in a dime novel. As a matter of fact, this hint 
served us well. There had been a rain on the night be- 


fore his departure, and, as the road was very little used, 
and chiefly by bare-foot negroes, we were able to trace 
every once in a while the mark of the broken shoe. 
Bligh, who had actually had some experience as a cow- 
boy, or something of that sort, in his fiery youth, said 
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that Madura had ridden ata full gallop. We went a 
a slow trot, occasionally subsiding intoa walk. A couple 
of negro lads accompanied us on foot. It occurred t 
me to ask whether the bad man, Ayala, had been arreste: 
on sitspiclon. 

“Tf believe they tried for him,’’ said Derwent, ‘‘but 
he got off. He’s a desperate fellow, too, and some of 
our local rural police are a bit timid—not equal to your 
By rneses, you know. 

“Such fellows ought to be hanged as soon as they 
arrive in a country, without waiting till they do the 
thing they are hanged for,’ said Bligh. ‘I wish we 
followed that system in the States.’’ 

“Hanging’s old-fashioned with you nowadays, 1 
hear,’’ said Kilgore. ‘‘Why not fetch 'em ashore from 
the emigrant ship in an electric launch, and land ‘em 
so many corpses, eac h done up neatly in his coftin?’’ 

‘Neither electrocution nor hanging ple ase me as 
punishments for murder,’’ I remarked. ‘‘In fact, the 
right penalty—the one which would at once punish the 
murderer and deter others from murder has never yet 
be en discovered or applied.’’ 

“Bless my soul! and what may that be?’’ 
Derwent. 

“I would condemn the murderer to solitary im- 
prisonment with the body of his victim. He should 
be allowed to see and commune with nothing but that 
corpse and the four walls of his cell until he died.”’ 

“How if your murderer happened to be a Fiji can- 
nibal?’’ demanded Bligh, with or Broadw ay irreverence, 

‘With a barrel of whisky, I’d risk it,’’ said Kilgore. 

Derwent remained for a while in deep thought. At 
last he rode beside me, and said, confidentially: ‘‘Your 

lan wouldn't work—at least, not as a unive ‘rsal rule. 

You see, you forgot one important point—the murder is 
often not discovered till long after it was committed; 
or, if it has been, the body may have been buried or 
even cremated long before the murderer is apprehended. 
In either case, don’t you see, he would escape?”’ 

“Tsee! I might have thought of that. You are an 
Englishman, are you not?” 

am; but why do you ask?’”’ 

But I only gazed at him in an abstracted way, and 

did not reply. 


inquired 


One of our negro forerunners here came back to say 
that the trail had not been visible for several rods back. 

‘“‘What?—that’s bad!’’ exclaimed Bligh. ‘‘We've 
all of us been riding over it. Where did you see it 
last, boy?”’ 

The two lads compared notes, but disagreed. Bligh 
looked about, and descried, high up on the right side of 
the road amid the trees, the thatched roof of a hut. 

“Run up there,’’ he commanded, ‘‘and tell the man 
who lives there that we want to see him—lively, now!” 

We waited, and presently, in response to the sum- 
mons, a tall, bony darkey, with a round, inquiring 
countenance, appeared at the side of the road at the 
point where the foot-path up to his dwelling debouched 
upon it. 

‘Come here, my man,”’ said Bligh, encouragingly. 

“Do you want to earn coment” 

The man smiled, and hitched himself along toward 
us. 

“Well, look at me. You were around here early last 
Saturday morning, weren’t you? I thought so! Did 
you see a gentleman riding along the road about half- 
past six o’clock?”’ 

““Gen’leman on a black ho’se, sah, wid a white hat? 
Oh yes, sah, I see him; he come along mighty fas’, sah. 
He Massa Madura, I t’ink, sah. Go in dah, sah’’—and 
he pointed to the entrance of a mule-track on the left 
side of the road, which we had not before noticed. 

**Oh, he did, eh?’ Was he alone?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sah!—No, sah—man come along going 
ode or way—go in dere afte r him, sah,”’ 

‘‘What sort of a man?” 

‘Coolie man, sah; yes, sah!”’ 

Bligh, with a very self-complacent expression, put 
his hand in bis waistcoat pocket and gave the man his 
sixpence. He felt, I suppose, like a cross between 
Lecog and a Sioux scout; nothing could elude his 
natural genius and trained penetration. 

“It looks to me, gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘as if we 
weren’t far from what we're after. The coolie is 
Ayala, and probably the body of poor Madura is some- 
where along that path.”’ 

*‘But why should he have turned into that path?’ 
asked I. 

‘*Because it led him to where he was going—wherever 
that may have been. Where does it go?’’ he asked one 
of our negroes. 

‘To de oder road, sah. 

‘You mean the road to the plantation—the one that 
Poinsett took?’’ inquired Kilgore. 

“Yes, sah. 

“9 hi it should he want to go there for?’’ asked Der- 
went. ‘How far is it across the ‘re, boy?” 

“Oh, not too far, sah.”’ 

‘He may have thought of something he wanted to 
say to Poinsett,’’ Bligh suggested. ‘‘By riding fast, I 
presume he could intercept him by this route.’ 

‘And your notion is that Ayala saw him turn in and 
follow ed him to murder him?” said I. 

‘‘Have you any better theory?’’ he retorted. ‘‘Any- 
how, he went down there, and it’s our business, I take 
it, to track after him.’ 

I had nothing to object to this, and we turned into 
the path accordingly. 

(Concluded in next number.) 
— -~o+ 
HER EYES 
1 KNow that she hath other charms 
Of them I dare not think 
Her tower like neck, her rounded arms 


[hey lure to passion’s brink 
To one fond thought my fancy keeps 
I dote but on her eyes 
I look into their crystal deeps, 
And that is paradise Howarp Haut 
‘SUMMER HOMES ’’—A beautifully illustr rated book, list 


over 3,000 Summer Hotels and boarding-houses in Catskill Mountains 
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(adap UO RNING from Newport the historical to New- 
© port the resplendent is like leaving the dimness 
(1. > of a cathedral for a brilliantly - lighted ball- 
© room or the shady by-lane for the public square ; 

ly oa and for the time being one 1s as dazed as was Rip 
© Van Winkle when he arose from his twenty- 
years’ dream of King George and British insti- 

tutions to the customs and realities of a radical republic. 

One who makes Newport his summer home does, in- 
deed, roam ‘‘’mid pleasures and palaces’ —or, rather, he 
rushes through them with a vivaciousness worthy of 
this age of electricity ; for the “pleasures” are sO multi- 
farious that he has no time to do anything s0 leisurely 
as “roaming.” 

Newport has been fitly called the City of Palaces. 
On the cliffs and downs above the old-fashioned town 
wealth has been poured out with lavish hand to make 
homes and surroundings the most marvelous in the 
world, The cunning and creative genius of the most 
famous architects have been exhausted, and the skill of 
lawn-gardeners put to the most supreme tests. Each 
vear fora long period has seen actualized some design 
which seemed as won jerful as consummate art and al- 
most supernatural skill could devise and execute, but 
which, in the succeeding year, has been surpassed by 
something more marvelous still; and one wonders if 
his eyes will ever behold the perfection of architectural 
beauty realized. 

Probably no private dwelling can be found on this 
Continent so imposing and classic as Marble Hall, the 
mansion of William K. Vanderbilt, which was finished 
last year. _ Its Corinthian columns are the perfection of 
grace, and the carving of the balustrade surrounding 
the promenade on the roof is a chiseled poem. The 
arched windows on either side have semicircular 
panels, which are adorned with medgllions, the de- 
signs taken from Grecian mythology. The floors of 
the vestibule and great central hall are of yellow French 
marble, and the walls are of the same color and mate- 
rial. The ceiling of the hall is sixty feet high, and is 
arranged in panels on which are painted mythological 
scenes. This hall is an immense art gallery in itself, 
having statues, carvings and bass-reliefs without num- 
ber. 

The drawing-room is an imposing apartment, forty- 
eight by thirty feet, with walls of gold and crystal ; 
plate-glass mirrors set in, and alternating with, panels 
of gold foil. Its roof is covered with frescoed panels. 
The library is of Gothic design, and with its stalactites, 


its delicate carvings, its exquisite traceries, is a realized 
vision of beauty, an actualized dream of delight. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt's boudoir, which is thirty feet square, is 
finished in a wainscoting of black walnut surrounding 
panels of painted silk. A model of this room, which 
was shown in the Paris Salon in 1891, received the prize. 

All the marble used in building the Hall was chiseled 
in Italy, and in its adornment only the best artists were 
employed. It was designed by the noted New York 
architect, Richard M. Hunt—brother of William Hunt, 
the artist—who considers the building of this palace and 
the Lenox Library his best work. 

Two things are to be regretted about America’s most 
imposing private dwelling—its location, and its owner's 
evident wish to hide it as much as possible from view. 
It sets very near the street, and has in front no more 
grounds than a common village cottage. It is shut in 
on either side by the Cornelius Vanderbilt and Astor 
houses, and the lower front stories are nearly hidden by 
a fence twenty feet high, which, costly and handsome 
as it is in itself, gives the mansion the look of a public 
institution. The location of the Hall is a fashionable 
one, but not one to exhibit its real grandeur and beauty. 

A villa which is regarded by many as more beauti- 
ful. if Jess classic, than Marble Hall is Edgewater, the 
million-dollar mansion of Ogden Goelet of New York. 
The soft-looking Indiana limestone of which it is built 
is less tiresome to the eyes than the glare of marble, 
and the large grounds which surround it give it the ad- 
ditional advantage of a harmonious setting. It has in 
front a facade composed of arched windows over arched 
doors, on either side of which is a tour of three stories, 
and with three large windows. 

The interior is a poem in color and design. Marvel- 
ous mosaics and wonderful frescoes are wrought into 
enchanting patterns, and it requires no special stretch 
of the imagination, while standing within the walls of 
this triumph of artistic skill, to imagine it one of the 
Arabian Nights palaces. The house is on Ochre Point, 
and its velvet lawn stretches down to the Cliff Walk. 
It was first occupied during the season of '93. 

A villa which is of special interest to lovers of the 
play is that of the late Charlotte Cushman, which, 
strangely enough, is built quite away from the water, 
on Catherine Street. This mansion is said to have been 
the great disappointment of Miss Cushman's life, and it 
is averred that her despair over it actually shortened 
her days. Not wishing to be troubled with the details 
of its design and construction, she left the entire matter 
to Architect Hunt, and never saw the house till it was 
ready for occupancy. Its small rooms and innumerable 
windows were utterly distasteful to her, and she was 
far from happy in the costly summer home to which she 
had looked forward with such glowing expectations. 

Opposite the Casino, on Bellevue Avenue, is a large, 
lonely-looking house owned by James Gordon Bennett, 
who seldom occupies it, as he usually goes abroad, or 
spends his summers elsewhere in America. 

Fairlawn, on Bellevue Avenue, formerly the prop- 
erty of Vice-President Morton, is now owned by J. 
Townsend Burden of New York, who has remodeled it 
into a handsome villa. 

One of the handsomest of Newport houses is the 
magnificent stone villa, “Greystone, of John W. Wy- 
song of New York. The grounds, with their rare plants 
and ornamental shrubs, are among the most charming 
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in the city \ low granite wall bounds the lawn, and 
on either side of the entratice are beautifully chiseled 
gate-posts, on one of which is cut, in raised letters, the 


name of the vilk 

Passing the mansion ol Louis L. Lorillard, on hre 
Point Avenue, the house once ow ned by Catherine Wolfe, 
one is reminded that almost all the land which can be 
seen from this residence was once the property of the 
celebrated American jurist, William Beach Lawrence, 
who died in 1881. This territory of sixty-nine acres was 
bought by Mr. Lawrence previous to 1850 for twelve 
thousand dollars The last sale from the plat was to 
Miss Wolfe, who bought the old Lawrence homestead 
for a hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars, and 
tore it down to make room for the present Lorillard 
mansion. 

Among the modern villas one of the most imposing 
is that of William H. Osgood, with its solid granite 
walls, its wide piazza with its seven graceful arches, its 
arched portico, covering a part of the driveway, its lofty 
apartments with their elegant appointments, and its 
wide and artistic grounds. 

People driving toward the famous Purgatory stop 
their carriages b fore a vine-covered, red-roofed, un- 
kept-looking house, perched like an eagle's eyrie on the 
crest of a high rock, w here once dwelt, for the few sum- 
mer weeks in which he could find leisure, the tragedian, 
sdwin Booth. For several seasons before its owner 5 
death it was allowed to remain em sty. Its weary mas- 
ter was overwhelmed by interestec friends and equally 
interested lion-hunters, and so deserted Newport for the 
more quiet Narragansett, where, on the piazza of Rosi- 
lind Cottage—a simple wooden house on a quiet street 

he sat day after day for several seasons, a man too 
old for his years. with dark face and glowing eyes, of 
whom some one aptly said a few months before his 
death: ‘‘He has lost his old fire, but he is a splendid 
ember.” 

Not far from Boothden is Berkeley Chapel, in which 
Mrs. Grossman,.Mr. Booth’s only daughter, has placed a 
beautiful ..ained glass w indow in memory of her mother, 
Mary Devlin Booth. 

Rough Point, the summer home of Fred W. Vander- 
bilt, a long, irregular villa, is at the end of Bellevue 
Avenue, facing the cliffs. The scenery around it is 
wild and picturesque, and the waves rush upon the near 
rocks with a heavy shock and a sound like thunder. 

A house where one may meet a good many interest- 
ing people is Edena Villa, on Washington Street, the 
home of Mrs. Milton H. Sanford. The house was built 
in 1870, and although destitute of architectural adorn- 
ment, is, with its large rooms, its low windows with 
their broad seats, its box hedges and many vines, one 
of the most inviting places in Newport. Mrs. Sanford 
is a near relative of Kate Field, who shines as a star 
pre-eminent among the galaxy of American lecturers 
and journalists and in this home is a room which was 
fitted up especially for Miss Field. Here is also enter- 
tained, during some portion of the season, Miss Lilian 
Whiting, whose editorial and contributive work have 
given her so enviable a place among literary workers, 
and who was chosen by the Massachusetts Press Club 
to give the leading paper before the world’s assembled 
journalists at the Columbian Exposition. 

An important building in Newport is the Casino, on 
Bellevue Avenue. It was built in 1880, by James Gor- 
don Bennett. It is owned by a corporation composed of 
the wealthiest of Newport’s summer residents, among 
whom a large majority are thrice millionaires. Its 
neon club for members reminds one of the Roman 

yaths; for it is here that the elite daily gather to hear 
the news, gossip over society affairs, and listen to the 
delightful music which is here furnished. 

But there is a part of Newport which has, by writ- 
ten articles or otherwise, been little touched upon, but 
which one can but predict will be regarded in the near 
future as Newport the Grand—a territory so bold and 
wild, so bestrewn with bowlders, that one is ready to 
believe that it was here that Orpheus called down the 
rocks with his magic flute. This large tract of land is 
between the ocean and the bay, and stretches far out 
into the water. 

On a headland, known as Price’s Neck, around which 
the waves dash in magnificent fury, is the United States 
Life-Saving Station, where men and boats wait in mo- 
mentary readiness to be summoned to service. 

The villas built upon these uplands are the most 
grand and substantial in Newport—one might say in 
the world. On one of the boldest peaks of this region 
is Indian Spring Castle, the new mansion of Mr. Joseph 
Busk of New York. When the rains descend and the 
winds blow upon that house one may feel sure that it 
will stand; for it is built of granite, and its foundation 
is forty feet of solid rock. It looks, with its many tur- 
rets and towers, as though it were fashioned after some 
castle on the Rhine, as it may well have been 

On Brenton’s Reef is the villa of Mr. Theodore M. 
Davis, the New York banker. This reef makes out 
into the water for a long distance, and at its outer edge 
is moored the lightship to warn the mariner of dangers 
lurking beneath the surges which beat so angrily against 
the shore. 

The next villa is that of Ross W. Winans, the Balti- 
more millionaire, which is appropriately named Bleak 
House. 

On one of the highest rocks in this place of bowlders 
is the elegant mansion of Mr. Edward D. Morgan of 
New York. This villa, Beacon Rock, is built in a solid 
bowlder. It commands a magnificent view of Narragan- 
sett Bay and the harbor. At low tide there can be seen 
the wrecks of three vessels which have gone to pieces 
on this jagged coast, one of which, the Bessie Rogers, 
Mr. Morgan has utilized for a boathouse. 

These gray stone structures in their picturesque 
setting remind one of Scotland’s castles, and one half 
expects to see the moat and drawbridge used as— 


—_ 





“In days of old, when knights were bold, 
And barons held their sway.” 


If one would realize in imagination the scenes vict- 
ured in “Lorna Doon,” he has but to fancy himself in 
one of these castles in winter, with the sea blast sweep- 
ing around the building, while the booming of the 
waves, which hurl themselves against Brenton's Reef 
and Castle Hill, is answered by the hoarse thundering 
of the surges on Price’s Neck. 
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The dris \ adil up to these villa resemble 
R in re they are, for the most pat 
hewn out of U olid rock 

The Clifl ne of the chief glories of Newport 
world trolling-<! id An old State law which giv 
{ mm a 4 permal mt yx ( ion to the peop forbid 
any part of thel ol private grounds, a i thus 
the purpit ind fine ine! of the On muaire es 
wainst the Ii pun and cotton of the lab ‘ 
lasses, who have by strict economy, put by that 
which will enable them to enjoy for a brief season 
the refreshing breeze borne on the crest of wave 
from some fal off icebe! und to glory in the glint of 
waves and the soft fire of sul et which glows upon the 
strong. green waves along the shore Many of the poor 
people who use the Clitf Walk and the landing beach 
are fishermen reminding one of a certain Nazarene 
who chose his followers from among the fishermen, 


and of scenes which took plac e on the banks of the 
blue Gennesaret 


The festivities of Newport are but the summer ser’ 
ing-up of the midwinter gayeties of other cities The 
old-time stateliness of entertaining al d being enter 
tained has been done away with by a society which 
must hurry from one gathering to another, and make 
time to change its apparel as many limes a day as the 
chameleon is supposed to change Its lueinayear. From 


the setting of the sun to ver) nearly the rising the reof 
there is ‘‘a sound of revelry by night,’’ and how society 
women preserve a vestige of their strength Is a sec ret 
which heaven keeps to itself. 

At eleven o'clock all the fashionable Newport w« rid 
goes into the water, making, with its many hued suits 
and caps, combined with the green tint of the waves, 
asort of animated rainbow with all its colors plainly 
visible 

At five this same fashionable world goes driving, and 
between this hour and seven every kind of vehicle, from 
the light dog-cart to the elaborate family carriage, 18 
seen on Bellevue Avenue. Probably nowhere in the 
world are exhibited finer equipages than at Newport. 
Blooded horses worth a king’s ransom, and caparisoned 
in a manner befitting their pedigree, draw carriages 
bought with a price hich would sound fabulous ‘nm a 
poor man’s ear, and which are guided and guarded by 
coachmen and footmen arrayed with considerably more 
gorgeousness than was Solomon in all his glory. 

Coaching parties have become popular of late years, 
and nearly every pleasant day during the season a gay 
party rolls away from the Casino—which is the start 
ing-point—to explore some distant spot, or to picnic 
some grove outside the city. 

Celebrities are too common 1 Newport to attract 
any extraordinary amount of attention. If familiarity 
does not ‘‘create contempt, it induces indifference. 

To man, who has so lavishly exchanged his gold for 
beauty and grace, much of Newport s delight is due; 
but the charms which were hers before Art built its 
temples upon her shores and wealth reared its monu- 
ments within her borders, and which will continue 
though these become things that were, are the sea 
which surrounds her and the cliffs which will not 
fade away. 


(See page Y. 
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OPENING OF THE INTER-COLONIAL CONFER 
ENCE AT OTTAWA. 


Kry To Picture.—The illustration on page 8 gives @ 
view of the interior of the Senate Chamber at Ottawa 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the Inter-Colonial 
Conference. The Governor - General, Lord Aberdeen, 
occupies the Speaker's chair. At each side of the long 
table in the centre the delegates are seated. The first to 
the right of Lord Aberdeen is Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and President of the 
Conference. Opposite Mr. Bowell, and the first to the 
left of Lord Aberdeen, is the Earl of Jersey, the im 
perial delegate. He is_not seen in the photograph, be- 
ing obscured by the Hon. Nicholas Fitzgerald, who is 
standing in the act of addressing the Conference. The 
remaining delegates are seated in the following Or- 
der, beginning with Hon. Mackenzie Bowell (1) to the 
right of Lord Aberdeen. 2. Hon. J. B. Suttor, Vice- 
President Executive Council, New South Wales; 3. 
Sir Charles Mills, Agent-General in London for South 
Africa; 4. Sir A. P. Caron, Postmaster - General of 
Canada and \ ice-President of the Conference; 5. Hon. 
Thomas Playford, South Australia; 6. Sir Henry J. 
Wrixon, Attorney - General, Victoria; 7. Hon. A J. 
Thynne, Minister of Justice, Queensland ; 5. Sandford 
Fleming, C.M.S., Ottawa, originator of the scheme for 
laying a Pacific cable: ¥. Fisk Johnson (Stenographer) ; 
10. T. C. Payne, Secretary ; 11. Hon. Theo. H. Davies; 
12. Hon. William Forrest, Queensland ; 15. Hon. Simon 
Fraser, M.L.C. Victoria; 14. Hon. A. L. Smith, New 
Zealand; 15. Sir J. H. de Villiers, Chief Justice of Cape 
Colony; 16. Hon. Nicholas Fitzgerald, Victoria speak 
ing); 17. The Earl of Jersey, imperial delegate (not 
seen). Hon. T. H. Hofmeyr, M.L.A., of South Africa, 
was unfortunately unable to attend the sessions of the 
Conference, being detained by illness in Montreal. On 
the benches at the sides of the Chamber are seated 
Members and Senators, presidents of Boards of Trade 
and other preminent persons interested in the delibera- 
tions of the Conference. The galleries are filled with 
ladies, including the wives and daughters of the dele- 
gates and the general spectators admitted to the opening 
of the Conference. 
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“T’'m afraid Miss Flirts getting strong-minded,”’ said 
Mr. Bridge to his wife. 

“Mercy? What makes you think that? ‘ 

“T see that this note you received from her to-day 
has no postscript.” 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A large handsome Map of the | nited States, mounted 
and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the Bur 
| 


lington Route. Copies will be mailed to any address on 


cents in postage by P.5 Eustis, Gen’l 


receipt of fifteen 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEWPORT OF TO-DAY. 


(Drawn specially for ONCE A WEEK by SONNTAG, JR.—See page 7.) 
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A FORGOTTEN CANDIDATE. 

















ae ep? | iny 

{ {7 | | I I run back te 

v '¥ paigns of 1888 and 1884 

perhap vVhat has | 

f I Vy lential candidate of 

! A i } I wi not Be iVa the 

lat t 1 Hight Party, and is not the 

of | I t re conspicuous to-day than it 

j of the orld before 

1, pr ticing attorney, lecturer and 

r the Presidency, is quietly pursu 

reel i lawver in the city of Washington 

iling With Claims case Sh 

f urt Recently she tried to try a 

Richmond, Va., and she was denied ad 

ir ther his did not discourage Mrs 

i. t ». She has been through so much ex 

rie! a ha er that she never lets a little set 

i worry her for a minute. She has a record of con- 

lest Supt ie Court of the United States, and 

she always knows that if people will not hear her in 

Richmond, Va., she can gain a hearing in the highest 

t unal in the United States There is some conso- 
ition in that 

\Iy Lockwood is almost Sixty four years old. She 
is one of the few public women of record whose birth- 

ite is to be found in published biographies. She was 
vorn in Niagara County, New York, in October, 1830, 
1] father was a fariner, and her opportunities for 
elucation wel limited She began a public career 
for me years age he taught the District school. 
Five vears later she married Uriah MecNall, a farmer. 
McNall’s child, Mrs, Laura Ormes, is the junior mem 
ber of tl firm of Belva Lockwood & Co. to-day. Mr. 
McNall died e years after their marriage. Then Mrs. 
McNa tarted in on her long-neglected education. She 
went to Gossport Academy, then taught for two years, 

i then t 1 course at Genesee Wesleyan College, 
Syracust She taught for atime in New York State, 
and then came to Washington and established a school, 
in which her daughter assisted her. Meantime, Mrs. 
McNall married Dr. Ezekiel Lockwood, and a few years 
later she began the study of law at the National Law 
Ui in this city She graduated in 1878 with the 
degt lor of Laws. Then she started into 
t} flaw and the unequal struggle for equal 
ri liberal advertising which she received at 
the hands of the newspapers counteracted, in some de- 
gre the disadvantages to which her sex subjected her. 
But she has had a pretty hard time, and it is an evidence 
of her indomitable pluck that she has succeeded in over- 
coming so much of the sex-prejudice against which she 
had to contend 

here are two things which endear Belva Lockwood 
to the hearts of newspaper readers—the fact that she 
was the first woman admitted to practice at the Su- 
preme Court bar, and the less worthy but quite as con- 
spicuous fact that she introduced tricycle-riding by her 
ge Xx Visitor to the Washington of fifteen years ago 
remember the resolute-looking woman in black pedal- 
ling her tricycle along F Street and down Pennsylvania 
Avenue—an odd sight at that time. Mrs. Lockwood 
has abandoned her tricycle now, and many hundreds 
of Washington women ride the bicycle over the smooth 
asphalt pavements here; but Mrs. Lockwood will al- 
ways be remembered as the pioneer woman on wheels 
at the National Capital 

That other more noteworthy achievement—the ad- 
mission of Mrs. Lockwood to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—had its remote practical 
benefit; but its immediate effect was simply to bring 
the woman-lawyer into yreater prominence. What 
this privil for which her sex have to thank Mrs, 

k wood, will ever do for the advancement of woman, 
is yet to be seen. As a matter of fact, though eight 
women now have the right to practice before the Su- 
preme Court, no woman has ever availed herself of 
that right in a practical way. Admission to the Su- 
preme Court bar is merely a means of gaining addi- 
tional notoriety now, though there is no doubt that Mrs. 

kwood seriously contemplated making a practical 

of her privilege when she persuaded Congress to 
— 

The law admitting women to Supreme Court prac- 
tice was passed in 1879, and signed by President Hayes 
on the loth of February John M. Glover of Missouri 
ntroduced the bill in the House, November 5, 1877 
Benjamin Butler reported it to the House from the 
committee, February i878, and it passed the House 
the same dav The vote was 169 to 87. Among those 
who constituted the majority were Henry W. Blair, 
that persistent friend of the working - woman, now 
ivain a member of the House; John B. Clark, Jr., 
fterward Clerk of the House for many years; the 

Omar D. Conger, who was promoted to the Senate 
a little later by the Michigan Legislature; Charles Fos 
ter, late Secretary of the Treasury; W. P. Frye and 
| ne Hale, the present Senators from Maine; the 
late Carter Harrison of Chicago; Frank Hiscock, the 
ex-Senator from New York; J. Warren Keifer of Ohio, 
who was Speaker of the House in a succeeding Congress ; 
the late W. D. Kelley of Pennsylvania, then the ‘‘Father 
f the House William McKinley, Jr., now Governor 
of O J. Proctor Knott, afterward Governor of Ken- 
t cv; L. S. Metealf of Missouri, who was Appraiser of 
Merchandise at St. Louis under the last Administration ; 
R rt St the colored ex-Congressman from South 

na; and Alexander H, Stephens. The only mem- 
the present House who voted for the bill were 
B. Reed of Maine, William M. Springer of Illi- 
I and Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois 
There does not seem to have been any fatality con- 
nected with the opposition to the bill, for many of the 
en who voted against it were conspicuous afterward 
high political oftice. There were Joe Blackburn, 
now Senator from Kentucky; Roger Q. Mills, Senator 
from Texas: T. T. Crittenden, afterward Governor of 


Missouri, and now Consul-General at the City of Mexico; 
t late John E. Kenna, Senator from West Virginia ; 
the late Randall Gibson, Senator from Louisiana; the 
e “Sunset’’ Cox, and John H. Reagan, afterward 
Senator, State Railroad Commissioner, and probably the 
next Governor of Texas 
: s usual conservatism, did not take 
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up for year after its passage by the House. 
then it would probably have failed of considera 
t for the vigorous work of Senator McDonald of 


He insisted that it be considered, and on the 
bruary, 1879, a vote being taken on the ques 
tion of consideration, it was decided by a vote of 31 to 
20, and, after some debate, the bill passed the Senate 
1) to 20 in the form in which it passed the 
House. Mr, Allison, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Hoar, Mr. Jones 
of Nevada, Mr. Teller, Mr. Voorhees and Mr. Ransom 
were among the present members of the Senate who 
were present and voted for the bill. James G. Blaine 
voted for it; so did Richard Oglesby of Illinois, William 
Windom of Minnesota, John J. Ingalls of Kansas, James 
Beck of Kentucky, and Henry L. Dawes of Massachu- 
sett Mr. Harris and Mr. Morgan are the only present 
members of the Senate who voted in the negative. 

rhe law says that ‘‘any woman who shall have been 
a member of the highest court of any State or Territory 
or of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for 
the space of three years, and shall have maintained a 
good standing before such courts, and who shall be a per- 
son of good moral character, shall, on notice and the 
production of such record, be admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States.’’ Mrs. 
Lockwood was eligible immediately after the passage 
of the law, and she gave due notice, and on the 3d of 
March, 1879, was admitted to the Supreme Court bar. 
It was a great triumph for woman. 

No other member of her sex was admitted to the Su- 
preme Court for nearly six years. Mrs. Laura DeForce 
Gordon of California was the next to apply. She was 
admitted February 2, 1885, Then followed Mrs. Ada 
Bittenbender of Nebraska, October 15, 1888; Mrs. Carrie 
B. Kilgore of Pennsylvania, January 8, 1890; Mrs. Clara 
8. Foltz of California, March 4, 1890; Mrs. Lelia R. Saw- 
telle of Massachusetts, April 8, 1890; Emma M. Gillett, 
April 8, 1890, and Miss Kate Kane of Chicago, May 26, 
1890. Miss Kane, by the way, is the attorney with a 
record of throwing an inkstand at the head of a judge 
in a court which she was} cticing. 





by a vote of 








BELVA LOCKWOOD. 


There is more fiction than fact in the statement 
that these women ‘‘practice’’ before the Supreme Court. 
Only one of them has ever appeared as counsel in a case 
before that court, and she has addressed the court but 
once. This solitary practitioner is Mrs, Lockwood, and 
she has been associated with counsel five or six times 
in cases pending in the Supreme Court. It was more 
than six years after her admittance to the bar before she 
made an active appearance there. Then she was associ- 
ated with Judge Lowell, a retired Circuit Judge, and with 
his son, John Lowell, Jr., in the case of Peter Graffam 
and H. F. Doble vs. Christine T. Burgess. The case 
came up from the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and 
was argued for the appellant by Judge Ranney of Massa- 
chusetts, for many years a member of Congress, and N. 
L. Graffam, a relative of one of the parties in interest. 
\ great deal of curiosity was displayed as to the part 
Mrs. Lockwood would take in this case, and the dig- 
nified Justices of the Supreme Court viewed with some 
trepidation the possibility of a woman addressing them. 
But Mrs. Lockwood disappointed the curious. She did 
not appear in court during the trial. 

The only time Mrs. Lockwood ever addressed the 
court was on a petition for a rehearing, which she pre- 
sented and argued for five minutes before Justice Miller 
could stop her. She was informed that the petition was 
not a subject for oral argument, and she thereupon sat 
down. I believe that she has never made an attempt 
to gain the ear of the court since that time. 

“Mrs. Lockwood's candidacy for the Presidency was 
regarded, of course, as something of a — She was 
nominated by the California Equal Rights people, and 
she actually ade a canvass; but her vote was never 
counted. It opened a place, for a time, in the lecture 
field, and Mrs. Lockwood made profitable use of her op- 
portunities; but of late years she has found that it is 
more profitable to attend to business than to talk poli- 
tics. and she is satisfied to remain a shining example of 
emancipated woman. GEORGE GRANTHAM Baln, 


oe 


LIGHT is breaking at last upon the Nicaragua Canal. 
But what a canal of that kind needs is a breaking of the 
ground, and a great deal of the same done quickly. Rep- 
resentative Mallory, of the Committee on Commerce, 
has submitted to the House a report favoring the con- 
struction of the canal. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been 

f xg suecess It corrects acidity of 
ilates the bowels, cures diarrha@a, 
er causes. An old and well-tried 


For upward of fifty years 
used f children with nev 
the stomach, relieves wind colic 
whether arising from teething or « 
remedy, Twenty-five cts, @ bottle. 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS FOR 


CHILDREN. 
“HI (Cry of the Children’’ of New York is m, 
likely to be one of joy and gratitude than ay 
ful complaint such as Mrs. Browning voiced so 
quently for the hardly-treated little ones of her day ; 
country. The numerous directions in which organi 


effort has labored in this city to rescue the young fr 
the hardships of poverty and from evil associati: 
are among the most pleasing evidences of the pra 
cal methods and far-seeing policy of modern philar 
thropy. With the workings of the most prominent 
stitutions prepared for the reception of unfortunat 
little ones the public is already familiar through t} 
frequent allusions of the daily press to their mission 
mercy. Two, which have but lately been opened, ar 
are, therefore, less w idely known, are the Kensico Far 
School for Waifs, recently established by the Children’s 
Aid Society, with the generous co-operation of Mr 
Joseph M. White, at Kensico, Westchester County 
and the Children’s Fresh Air Resort, at Woody Crest 
owned and conducted by Miss Helen Gould. Views of 
both these establishments are given in the illustrations 
on page 12, 

The Kensico Farm School for Waifs is situated o1 
high ground about a mile and a half from the Kensi 
Station. It is one hundred and twenty-five acres in ex 
tent, all of which are under cultivation. An old far: 
building, formerly known as ‘‘The Hall Place.’’ serves 
temporarily as the home of the boys who have been ad 
mitted to the School; but a larger building is in course of 
construction, which, when completed, will be a spacious 
and well-equipped school capable of accommodating 
more than a hundred boys. 

The object of the School is to prepare boys for farm 
life by practical training. Elementary classes are also 
held in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic and geog 
raphy. The School is non-sectarian, boys of all de 
nominations being admitted. The religious instruction 
is, therefore, contined to informal talks given by the 
superintendent, Mr. A, H. Lewis, on Sundays. . 

Any boy who wishes to learn farming may go to the 
Kensico School for three months, at the end of which 
time he will be placed with a farmer in some part of 
the United States. Asa rule, the boys find good homes 
with their employers, and many of them turn out as 
well as could be desired. Unless a boy is found to be 
industrious, truthful and obedient, he is not allowed 
to remain at the School. It is not pretended that the 
best disposed boys can acquire a thorough knowledge 
of farming in three months; but merely that in that 
time it is possible to initiate them into the details of 
the work that will be required of them, and to test their 
inclination and qualifications for the life. 

There is a great demand for boys among the farmers 
all through the country, and those who have been tested 
and have received preliminary training will naturally 
be preferred to the raw material. The Kensico School, 
therefore, promises to be an unqualified success. 

An interesting feature in connection with the dairy 
department at Kensico—a description of which will, 
perhaps, be new to many readers of ONCE A WEEK—is 
the cream-separator, shown in the illustration. It is 
worked in this way: The milk, as soon as taken from 
the cows, is placed in a tank at the top of the machine, 
which holds about four pailfuls. One of the older boys 
then turns the machine. As it is geared up very high, 
the central shell is made to revolve with great rapidity. 
The inner vessel is fed with milk by a faucet from the 
tank. The rapid revolution of the milk causes the water, 
or heavy portion, to settle to the bottom, whence it passes 
out through a spout on the back of the machine into a 
pail below, while the cream is forced to the top, out 
the spout and into a pail on the left. By this process 
the cream is taken from the entire milking of fifteen 
cows in about twenty minutes. This is only one of the 
improved farming machines the boys at Kensico have 
an opportunity of studying. 

The Fresh Air Resort conducted by Miss Helen Gould 
is entirely the result of private enterprise on the part 
of this charitable young lady. A beautiful stretch of 
road, two miles east of Tarrytown, then a long and 
winding drive to the top of a rather steep hill, leads 
one to the comfortable-looking stone mansion, built 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, which was lately pur- 
chased by Miss Gould to serve as asummer resort for 
poor children from the metropolis. With an elevation 
of two hundred feet or more above the Hudson—which 
glistens in the distance, two miles away—and surrounded 
by native woods of great variety, this attractive house 
is approprtately named ‘‘ Woody Crest.”’ 

At the time of writing, thirty little girls, from three 
to nine years of age, sent by the Five Points Mission, 
are enjoying a two weeks’ visit to Woody Crest. The 
management of the house is intrusted to Mrs, Turner, 
the superintendent, who controls a staff of six assistants. 
Two of these are nurses, appointed to look after the little 
ones while at play, the remaining four being employed 
in discharging the household duties of the place. 

Every provision has been made for the entertainment 
of the children, boys and girls, who visit the Resort in 
alternate batches, every two weeks. Swings, see-saws 
and hammocks delight the girls, while the boys have a 
special paradise in the shape of a workshop well pro- 
vided with carpenters’ tools, a printing - press,’ scroll 
saw, and other interesting contrivances to keep them 
amused and busy. A monthly paper, The Woody 
Crest, filled with local items, poems, clippings and 
matter generally interesting to the children, is an es- 
tablished feature of the Resort, and is conducted by 
the boys. 

During their visit the children are instructed in sing- 
ing and Kindergarten studies, while the larger girls are 
shown how to cook and sew. Miss Gould personally 
supervises the work, and takes a keen interest in the 
little ones, enjoying their pleasure, perhaps, as much 
as they do themselves. A number of improvements are 
under way at Woody Crest. When they are completed 
this charming little retreat will be quite an ideal Resort 
of its kind. Miss Gould’s success in this interesting and 
beautiful enterprise ought to stimulate others of the fort- 
unate rich class to imitate her noble example. There 
could not be too many houses like Woody Crest in the 
neighborhood of a city so densely populated in its poorer 
districts as N é 
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THE MURDER OF CARNOT. 
AS SEEN BY THE LIGHT OF ASTROLOGY, 


Ki STROLOGY, scoffed at and tabooed for two cent- 
uries, has, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
as century, come again upon the earth, and it has 
come to stay. It is fin de siecle. 

It is the standing challenge to astrology by unbe- 
vers to predict Death. Not unreasonably is it said 
at, since the art lays claim to reading the past, the 
resent and the future in every other particular, why 
yuld it notin this? That this is not the fault of as- 
trology is shown by well-authenticated facts in the past. 
Many accurate predictions of death are chronicled, and 
the astrological authorities print the indications of 
lent death, as shown in the Horoscope. Yet, it is 
ery rarely attempted to predict from these rules. 
cently, in London, astrologers have essayed it in 
the cases of Queen Victoria and Mrs. Besant. An ex- 
amination is here given of the astrological birth and 
death figures of President Carnot, with a view to show 
yw it could well have been possible, at the time of his 
birth, or at any time since, to have at least predicted a 
violent death for Carnot, basing the prediction simply 
on the well-recognized rules of astrology. And evena 
closely approximate period might have been pointed 
out, since by secondary direction the Moon came to a 
square of Saturn and Mars in bis fifty-seventh year; 
while, as a matter of fact, those aspects were formed, 
respectively, on the 18th and 20th of June. On the 22d 
the Moon came to a square of Herschel, and on the 25th, 
when he was stabbed, to asquare of Jupiter. As the 
Moon was in the ‘‘House of the Grave,’’ Herschel in the 
‘House of Public Enemies,’’ and Jupiter in the ‘‘House 
of Mourning’’ when he was born, while Saturn was in 
the ‘‘House of Short Journeys”’ in the Horoscope, afilict- 
ing Mercury (his own planet) in the ascendant, Jupiter, 
it may be observed, according to all astrological au- 
thorities, from Ptolemy down, governs the liver; and 
it was there the fatal stroke was received. In the Horo- 
scope, also, the evil planets—Saturn and Mars—were in 
the East, which, according to the same authorities, be- 
tokens a ‘‘violent death.’’ The evil fixed star, Alde- 





HOROSOOPE OF PRESIDENT CARNOT, BORN 1837, AuGuST 11. 
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BY COMPARING THE ABOVE SYMBOIS THE READER CAN EASILY UNDER- 
STAND THE CHARTS. 


baran, was in the Mid-Heaven, in opposition to the 
Moon with Aldebaran (another evil star) in the ‘‘House 
of the Grave,’’ while Jupiter and the Sun were in the 
“House of Mourning,’’ near to Regulus, still another 
fixed star of evil potency; which, while it promises, 
when rising, unbounded honor and lofty position, does 
also betoken that same calamity—a violent death. The 
zodiacal sign Virgo (which governs the intestines) was 
on the cusp of the ascendant at birth, while at the time 
of the assassination it was on the cusp of the eighth, or 
“House of Death.’’ All of this could have been deter- 
mined by a close examination of the Horoscope of Presi- 
dent Carnot at any time, the evil secondary direction 
giving the key to the approximate time, and it is cer- 
tainly strange that no one of the enthusiastic group of 
young astrologers now operating in London should 
never have thought to examine this Horoscope. The 
more particularly as, in the June number of their organ, 
the Astrological Magazine, occurs (for no immediate 
reason) a chart made for the date of the assassination 
of Garfield. This fact, of itself, is an astonishing coinci- 
dence, and renders it the more remarkable that the as- 
trologer who furnished it should not have taken his own 
hint, and looked into the Horoscope of Carnot. 

It may very properly be urged that the investigation 
of the provability of death is going beyond the proper 
scope of maa’s earthly limitations. But the answer to 
this is, that the consideration of astrological omens 
should be for purposes of warning, since the stars sim- 
ply give their testimony to the existence of danger, and 
most certainly do not overcome man’s power to avert 
it; but, rather, if rightly judged, aid in this most excel- 
lent purpose. 

In the birth figure of Carnot, Mars—which kills by 
stabbing, according to the authorities—was in direct 
opposition to the ‘‘House of Death'’; and to 10° 36’ of 
the sign Aries, which appears on the cusp of the as- 
cendant in the death figure, with Mars in that very sign, 
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in the ‘‘House of Mourning.’’ When Carnot died, Sat- 
urn had moved from the ‘‘House of Short Journeys’”’ 
in the first figure to that of ‘‘Sickness’’ in the second 
In both figures Herschel is in the seventh house (‘‘Mar- 
riage and Public Enemies’), and in both in opposition 
to Venus in the ‘‘House of Life.’’ Herschel, in the 
seventh house, signifies ‘‘powerful adversaries and sepa- 
ration of husband and wife.’' In the death figure Car 
not’s ruling planet, Mercury, which was on the cusp of 
the ascendant at birth, is in the ‘‘House of the Grave 

The transfer of the Moon from the ‘‘House of the 
Grave,”’ in the first, to that of ‘‘Mourning’’ in the sec- 
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DEATH FIGURE OF PRESIDENT CARNOT, LYONS, FRANCE, JUNE 25, 
12:15 a.m. 
ond figure, is no less significant. That Venus—which 
— with Mercury in the birth figure in presaging the 
ife and prospects, and is there afflicted by Herschel 
from the most deadly position—should, in the death 
figure, be found in precisely the same position, but now 
joined to the evil planet Mars, and under the same op- 
posing affliction from Herschel, is certainly an extraordi- 
nary condition. At the time of birth the Moon was in 
square to Herschel and Venus, and had just parted from 

the square of Jupiter and Mercury. 

The uninformed reader should understand that, in 
astrology, squares and oppositions are invariably counted 
as evil, the nature ascribed to the planets giving the 
character of the evil to be anticipated. At the time of 
Carnot’s death the Sun was afflicted by the square of 
Saturn and Mars, and the Moon by that of Neptune and 
Jupiter; while Saturn and Venus received, respectively, 
the mundane opposition of Mars and Herschel. Any 
qualified astrologer, viewing this figure, supposing he 
had set it up for experimeiit at any time previous to the 
event, would have at once perceived the deadly char- 
acter of the aspects and positions. If it had been prac- 
ticable, a warning derived from this source alone might 
have been instrumental in saving the life of a very 
valuable man. It is a little curious that Henry IV., 
who was stabbed by Ravaillac, May 14, 1610, had, like 
Carnot, Jupiter in the twelfth house in his Horoscope— 
the ‘‘House of Mourning.”’ 

It is also remarkable that Lincoln, Garfield and Car- 
not had the Moon in the first house when they were as- 
sassinated, and that Lincoln was shot at 9:30 pP.M., Gar- 
field at 9:25 a.m. and Carnot 9:35 P.M., the time at each 
case being that of the city where the assassination took 
place. Further, the —- of the signs of the Zodiac 
were the same in the birth figure of Carnot and that of 
the assassination of Garfield. And in the death figure 
of Carnot and that of the assassination of Lincoln Her- 
schel was in the seventh house, while in that of the 
murder of Garfield it was in ry agp in the first 
house. And, finally, the Sun, in the cases of both Lin- 
coln and Carnot, was in the fifth house at the time of 
the assassination. The fifth house governs theatres, 
and Lincoln was in a theatre and Carnot on his way 
to one. STUDENT OF THE STARS. 
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QvITE out of the run of ordinary novels is ‘‘The Idol,”’ 
by Mme. P. Caro, specially translated into English for 
ONCE A WEEK Library. It is a deeply interesting study 
of a rather uncommon type of woman. Dagmar, the 
heroine, is exceedingly :ove!, , but so conscious of her 
beauty that all her thoughts and actions take color and 
direction from the knowledge. She takes herself so 
seriously that nothing which disturbs the atmosphere 
she has created round herself can be tolerated by her 
fora moment; and not only does she consider all in- 
animate things only in so far as they form a suitable 
background for her beauty, but her friends and daily 
companions are likewise chosen with a view to their 
value as scenic accessories. The reader becomes fas- 
cinated by this self-worshiping beauty, and feels in- 
tensely curious as to her plan of procedure when love 
becomes a factor in her life. Just what it was, readers 
must find out for themselves, as even to hint at the dé- 
nouement would be to rob the book of its interest. The 
minor characters introduced are all interesting in differ- 
ent degrees, and touched with originality. Charming 
pictures are drawn of country life among the leisure 
class in France, and there is a good deal of sprightly 
dialogue introduced in the course of the narrative. A 
valuable lesson may be drawn from the perusal of this 
book, especially by women who are inclined to cherish 
an overweening sense of their own perfections. ‘‘The 
Idol” will appear with No. 18, Vol. XIII., of Once a 
WEEK, or immediately after the second part of Rider 
Haggard’s great African romance, ‘“ Nada the Lily,” 
shall have been distributed. 


CHESS GOSSIP. 


rH Mi y I I NSHII 
THE match of five games up for the Che Champion 
ship of the United States between J. W. Showalter and 
A. B. Hodges was won by Mr. Hodges, with the score 
of five games to three and one draw. The Ruv Lor 
opening was played in all the games, except the third, 


which was a Ponziani 

rhe match was contested at the Brooklyn Chess Club, 
and was supplementary to the match played at the Man 
hattan Chess Club. In that match, after each player 
had won six games, it was thought it would be better 
not to decide the championship by one game, and the 
contestants agreed to continue the match at the Brook- 
lyn Chess Club, the winner of the deciding game in the 
first contest to take the purse and not the title. Mr. Sho 
walter won the first match, the score being: Showalter, 
7; Hodges, 6, and four games drawn. 

The following is the second game in the Hodves- 
Showalter match for the American Championship 


Warrk— Hopes BLACK—SHOWA 

1. P K4 P K4 2. P Kt4 PxP 

2 K Kt B3 Q Kt B3 23. PxP Y KtxQ P 
3. B KtS kt B3 4. R BI Q Kk2 - 

4. P Q3 B B4 2. BQ Ba kK RI 

5. Castles Q K2 4 xP Bx! 

6. P B38 Castles BxKt Ktxl 

7.P QO B Kt3 Ss. QxKt QxKt 

8. P QS Kt Kt . Ktxl Q I 

9. B Q3 PQ x). K Kt OQ K 
10. Q Kt Q2 P B3 1. Kt Ba Rt 

11. P B4 Q Kt Qe 2. K R Qt PRS 

2. Kt Kt3 R Ql KtxQ } PxI 

13. P Q R4é PQ R4 1. R B4 Qxkt P 
14. B Qe Kt Bl Rx PK kt 
15. Q Kl Q Be ti. Ktxt Pxt 

16. P R3 Kt Kt3 R R4 K K 

17. K R2 Kt R4 8. Q QT ch KI 

18. P Kt3 R Bi ) R R7 ch KxR 

19. Q Q1 PK B4 0. QxR ch K Kt 

2. Kt Kt5 Kt B3 iH. At Q6 Resign 
21. K PxP Kt K2 
At right move of above game |Steinitz, in his game with Rosen 

thal in the London tournament of 1883, played & BxKt, whic is 


better than 8 P to Q5, as the Kt can retreat to Kt! 


PROBLEM NO. 3.—BY A. CORRIAS 
BLACK, 6 














WHITE, 5 

The above problem can be solved at a glance. We 
give it owing to its symmetrical construction. which 
imitates the form of a rook. Notice that there is no 
useless piece or pawn. 

ITEMS ABOUT CHESS. 

At Montreal, Canada, the Central Chess and Checker 
Club has just been organized. 

The Minneapolis State Chess Association has an- 
nounced an original to-move problem tourney, open 
only to members of the Association. 

A handicap chess tourney is now in progress at the 
Chicago Chess and Checker Club, 

---—— -e@e- 


THE TOMALE MAN, 


AT the corner of the street the dull, red coals of the 
tomale man’s little furnace cast shadows upon the wet 
pavement, 

The dense fog which had settled down upon the town 
in the early evening became a drizzling rain as the 
night wore on. 

The tomale man looked cold and ill. The collas of 
his ragged coat was turned about his neck. His bronzed 
cheek was pressed against the side of the little furnace 
as if to instill warmth into his chilled frame. He sat 
thus, his back against the building, his hands in lis 
pockets, his eyes closed in sleep. 

As the world awoke with the rumbling of peddlers’ 
carts and the tinkle of the first street-car, the tomate 
man still slept. He looked colder now, for the red glare 
had long since left the charcoal in the little furnace. 

The policeman from around the corner shook the 
shoulder of the tomale man roughly. The head fell 
forward upon the knees. 

The policeman blew his whistle. 

The tomale man was dead. WILL M, CLEME? 

- -e- 

PROFESSOR ATTILA and Mr. Sandow are two strong 
menofGotham. The professor teaches physical culture. 
While Sandow was in San Francisco some time ago the 
Attila sent him a letter, in which ‘“‘blackguard’’ and 
“clog of quicksilver’’ were among the mildest forms 
of compliment. Tuesday, June 10, the professor was 
ple for this, and was about to go to Ludlow Street 
Jail in default of bail, when a friend appeared, at 10 
P.M., and saved him the disgrave. But Sandow’'s secre 
tary busied himself most of the night telephoning to 
the New York reporters that Attila was locked up. Is 
muscle spiteful ? 


PRINCE GREGOIRE GULITZIN of Russia is about to visit 
America, and especially the British possessions. The 
Governor-General of Canada has received a communi 
cation from the Marquis of Ripon, Colonial Secretary, 
bespeaking for the Prince the good offices of the Cana 
dian Government, and suggesting that the various Lieu 
tenant-Governors be asked to receive him with a degree 
of civility becoming to his rank. The communication 
incloses one from M., Staal, the Russian Ambassador to 
London, addressed to the Foreign Office there, asking 
that steps be taken to insure for the Prince a friendly 
reception in Her Majesty’s dominions in America 
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SLEEP ON, BABY, ON THE FLOOR. 




























































A LULLABY. 
































































































































Words by Mrs. E. B. BRowntnc. Music composed expressly for Once 1 Week by J. Francis Cook 
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number entered in the recent Musical Competition of Once 4 Wegx. Though the technical merits of this compositic 





Lullaby, it is considered worthy of publication on other grounds, chiefly for the sweetness of the melody, and the appropriateness of the arrangement 
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speechless to the breathlessly voluble. It 
was just a perfect little bit of Paris trans 
planted to Sixt \venu Of course, it 
said ‘‘Siste to me, too, and of 
coul I obeyed all in your interests, 
dear read lhe little wax Parisienne, 


who was the central object of attraction, 





looked 4 velv fascinating in a blouse 
of w a rdion-plaited chiffon, with a 
t of white illusion, shirred into 
three little puckers in the front, and hav 


ing a great tlutfy rosette at each side, just 
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Lost touching them. 





under 
Her hat wa dead white chip, shaped 
almost lik " vilor, with the brim 
gs! thy curled upward It was trimmed 
w stin mbbon and tulle and a 
smart ick aigrett \ tilmy white veil, 
d iw head c eted a supreme 
ly B if will, of course, 
be used only for trimmings, as it is too 
pre ind crude a color to look 
we ‘ N I predict, also, that it 
w not »>worn thro 1 Ul winter it 
r and variety of new sum 
n r u pon still 
1ims my livided allegiance Its ex 
si yftness and clinging qualitv seem 
r ’ ,as our French 
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cousins would say. It requires stiff silk 
lining to make it set properly. There is 
a sketch of a lovely silver-gray crepon 
given on this page, which our artist was 
permitted to sketch by the kindness of 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 
is box-plaited; the overdrap 
ery hangs straight on the right side, but 
is turned back at the bottom and caught 
up on the left side with a handsome bow 
and long ends of black 
satin ribbon. A stripe of 
white lace insertion is ef- 
introduced into 
the skirt. The bodice is 
of white accordion-plaited 
chiffon, trimmed with deep 
points of ecru lace about 
the neck and waist. The 
belt is of black satin rib- 
bon, and bows of the same 
ornament the sleeves. 

Silk gingham is another 
fabric which certainly has 
its charms. There is a pret- 
ty white one in the illus- 
tration. Each edge of the 
eight-gored skirt is faced, 


Messrs. 


and under this skirt is a 
second one of a_ delicate 
pink, covered with lace. 


The full vest is pink, and 
the sash—which extends 
from the shoulders almost 
to the hem of the skirt 
in front—is of the softest 
white silk; so, likewise are 
the bows on the sleeves. 


bead {round its base is u mass of pink 
roses Four black tips stand upright at 
the four cornet The bandeau, which 
is of black velvet. is ornamented with 
roses, front and back Both these cos 
tumes just described were seen at Messrs 


Lord & Taylor's, to whom thanks are due 
for courtesies received 

The fourth pretty street costume shown 
is of yellow barége over white silk, with 
trimmings of cream lace frills, and cream 
lace yoke and vest. The ruffles and folds 
on the bodice are of yellow chiffon. The 
drapery, which is round in the front, falls 
in two long ends, like a sash, at the back. 

That there are possibilities in white 
pique undreamed of by the ordinary 
mind is convincingly shown in some of 
the creations of the great artists of dress, 
who, with this material for a foundation, 
have built up costumes that are the won 
der and admiration of all beholders. I 
read in a late number of Truth a descrip 
tion of an Ascot gown of this order, made 
by a great London dressmaker, which I 
can well believe, without seeing, was a 
triumph of art The pique skirt had 
black satin ribbons arranged a little way 
down the seams, and was made with a 
semi- Zouave coat, the fronts of which 
were gathered up at each side under a 
rosette of black satin. At the back was 
a turned-back black satin collar. The 
blouse was in turquoise silk of the palest 
blue, covered with folds of sprigged net, 
drawn in at the waist under a belt of 
black satin ribbon. The neck was fin- 
ished with a cravat, with ends of sprigged 
net and big jet buttons set in paste. 

Two picturesque summer costumes for 
children are shown in the accompanying 
cut. The first is of white serge, made 
with a kilted skirt, the front of which is 
plain and ornamented with four rosettes 
of navy-blue silk; the collar and cuffs of 
the sailor blouse are bordered with navy- 
blue braid. A round white straw hat, 





| The jaunty hat worn with this costume | with wide brim curving upward, makes 


| ment. 





is of white openwork lace, finished about 
the edge with a fancy braid and jet 
spangles. White moire ribbon bows ex- 
tend from either side of the crown, held 
in place in the centre by a curved orna- 
Black aigrettes and jet ornaments 
form the trimming in the back, while 
pink and yellow velvet roses nestle close 
to the hair in front and toward the left 
side. 

The tailor-made gown of pique shown 
may also be carried out with good effect 
in brown linen. The trimming consists 


of three narrow rows of black velvet rib- | 


bon. The vest of white 





YELLOW BAREGE WALKING s ME 


mented with narrow gold braid. The hat 


' on this figure is a skeleton frame, covered 


with gold gauze, the low, pointed crown 
being composed of large gold and silver 


linen is orna- 


} 


| 


a charming background for the baby face 
framed in golden curls. The other boy 
wears a sult of white duck, made with 
knickerbockers and a loose blouse. <A soft 
silk necktie is worn under the deep sailor 
collar. His cap is a white wool tuque, 
with navy blue border. To my mind, 
nothing could be prettier than these two 
charmingly simple little suits. 
f 
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A DAUGHTER OF SYRIA. 


RECENTLY had the pleasure of 
¥ meeting Madame Hannah Kisbany 

Korany, who came from far Syria 

last summer as a delegate to the 
Woman's Congress at the World’s Fair. 
It was, to me, a new sensation to find 
myself, face to face and hand to hand, 
with a real dark-eyed, dark - skinned 
daughter of the Orient, the living em 
bodiment of the imaginary picture so 
often presented to my mind’s eye by the 
glowing descriptions of poets and roman- 
ticists. The wonder of it was not dimin- 
ished when the living houri replied to my 
cordial greeting in perfect English, just 
sufficiently touched with a foreign ac- 
cent to remind me agreeably that the 
speaker was not a native-born American 
masquerading in the turban and flowing 
robes of the East. I was scarcely able 
to conceal my surprise and admiration 
when I found that, in a few minutes 
after our introduction, we had launched 


|into a spirited discussion of the ques- 


tion of woman’s progress —a discussion 
in which I was well pleased to play the 
part of a listener while my gifted com- 
panion related to me, in marvelously 
well-chosen English, many curious and 
interesting facts about the life of women 
in Syria. 

My curiosity being greatly excited by 


| the evidence which was before me of t 


degree of intelligence and culture wh 
our Oriental sisters had reached, I fre¢ 
availed myself of Madame Korany’s ki 
permission to question her as I pleas: 
and was gratified to obtain, at first liar 
much instructive information about hs 
self, her native country, and its mann 
and customs. 

Madame Korany was born in one of t 
beautiful villages of Mount Lebanon, 
good old Syrian stock, and was fortuna 
enough to have parents who attach: 
much importance to the education 
their daughter. An American seminar 
at Beyroot was selected by them to | 
her Alma Mater, and certainly the r 
sults of her studies there reflect the hig] 
est credit on their judgment as well as o1 
the educational character of that instit 


tion After making a full course 

sciences, languages and arts, Madan 
Korany was graduated, at the age of 
fifteen. In the following year, in a 


cordance with the general custom of he 
people, she was married. Here again sl 
was fortunate, finding in her husband 
sympathetic companion and adviser, why 
encouraged her love of study and the ef 
forts she began to make to advance the ir 
terests of her sex in Syria. She devoted 
much time to literary work, and has the 
honor of being the first of her country 
women to write for the press and t 
speak in public. As might have beer 
expected, criticism and opposition were 
not wanting to prove to Madame Korany 
that the way of the social reformer is a 
hard one; but she was not to be deterred 
from the course she saw marked out for 
her, and to follow which she was, by nat 
ure and education, more than ordinarily 
well equipped. , 

Encouraged by the support and ap 
proval of the most enlightened men and 
women of her country, she published 
books and delivered lectures, mostly with 
a view to effect the removal of restric- 
tions which long custom had imposed on 
her sex, depriving it of the liberty and ad 
vantages enjoyed by the women of other 
nations. 

When there was question of inviting a 
delegate from Syria to the World’s Con- 


| gress of Women, Madame Korany was 


instantly felt to be the best. and indeed 
almost the only, choice. At the same 
time, she took charge of the exhibit of 
the handiwork of Oriental women. Her 


| husband accompanied her on the long 


journey. Madame Korany is, according 
to Western ideas, still very young, being, 
in fact, only twenty-three years old. But 
in the East women mature more quickly 
than here, and she is, therefore, in the 
full bloom of womanhood. 

Madame Korany has been giving lect- 
ures in the various large cities of the 
United States since the close of the 
World’s Fair. She is at present in New 
York, where she has already addressed 
several audiences, and met with a cordial 
reception. The titles of some of these 
lectures convey a sufficient hint of the 
trend of Madame Korany’s ideas and of 
the wonderful facility she has for giving 
expression to her views in a language not 
herown. She has already spoken on ‘‘The 
East ; its Past, Present and Future,’’ ‘‘Wo- 
man and Her Relations to Humanity From 
the Oriental Point of View,’’ ‘‘The Home 
Industries of the East,’’ ‘‘The Social and 
Political Condition of Turkey,’’ ‘‘The 
Faith of Islam,’’ ‘‘Arabic Literature,’’ 
‘Impressions of America,’’ and other 


| equally fruitful and interesting topics. 


Personally, Madame Korany is very 
attractive, being tall, well-forméd, and 
handsome. Her manner is at once gen 
tle and vivacious; for, though her move 
ments have something of the slow lan 
guor of the East, her mobile expression 
and bright dark eyes indicate an active 
intelligence, and her conversation is both 
brilliant and witty. 

On the lecture platform Madame Ko- 
rany is thoroughly at home. Her self- 
possession is perfect, as it might well be 
with such gifts as she possesses. What 
with her attractive personality, her lew 
and musical voice, and her easy flow of 
choice English, to say nothing of the in- 
teresting and originally treated matter 
of her discourse, she holds the attention 
of her audiences without apparent effort, 
and leaves on the minds of all a distinctly 
favorable impression of modern Oriental 
womanhood. 

The photograph of Madame Korany on 
page 4 shows the charming and talented 
Syrian in the picturesque and graceful 
costume of the East, which admirably 
sets off her dusky beauty. L. E. F. B. 


a i 


Mrs. FRANCES HopGson BURNETT, 
whose ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ has 
made her famous, has lived many years 
of her life in America, having come to 
this country when she was but fifteer 
years old, and, later, married Dr. Bz=r 
nett of Washington. Recently. however, 
she has taken a fine house in Portland 
Place, London, and will hereafter reside 
there. 
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HERMIT THRUSH. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 


THE 
HEARD 

n 1OOKS OVer @ iittie hill 

floods the valley with gold, 
A torrent of gold; 

And the hither field is green and still; 
Beyond it a cloud outrolled 





wing molten and bright, 





And soon the hill and the valley and all, 
With a quiet fall, 
Will be gathered into the night 
Only a moment more, 
Out of the silent wood 


As if from the closing door 


Of another world and another lovelier mood | 


Hear’st thou the hermit pour 
So sweet, so magical ! 


His golden music, ghostly beautiful. 


HEARD BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 
List the feathered Anchorite, 
From his perch upon the bough, 
Fling that most melodious vow 
Far adown the icafy night 
Till it leaps across the light 
Of an open, airy glade, 
And is lost within the shade 
Of the thicket opposite ! 


O a happy hermit he, 
Though he loves to brood and brood 
In a sunless solitude 
Unfrequented by the bee ! 
Wide upon their errantry 
Are the wren and robin sped, 
But no wanderer is he, wed 
To the dusk and melody. 


To the worn, world-wearied one 
As refreshing and as cool 
Is his song as is the pool 

To the plodder in the sun 

When the parched path is done. 
Lo! for that one listening 
Summer-time turns back to spring 
And life seems as new begun. 


—_ = > —— 


ARE WE TO BE ANNIHILATED? 
THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 1663. 


HE calamitous prediction of Dr. 
Joseph Rhodes Buchanan to the 
effect that New York and New 
Jersey are doomed to total an- 
nihilation within the next ten 
years, coming close on the heels 
of the earthquake shock which 
so recently terrified the good 
people of Eastern Canada, New 

England and a portion of New York State, 
is one which will cause the nervous and 
faint-hearted many an hour of uneasiness 
and apprehension. The fatalist, on the 
other hand, will smile grimly as he reads 
the appalling prophecy, and comfort his 
cynicism with the thought that the inevi- 
table can inspire neither fear nor hope— 
it is Kismet. 

The Northeastern portion of North 
America has been visited by seismal dis- 
turbances on several occasions during the 
present century, varying in severity from 
an almost imperceptible undulation to 
the more pronounced disturbance of last 
month. None, however, have been at- 
tended by serious consequences; a pane 
of glass shattered here and there, a few 
bricks displaced from a tottering chim- 
ney, a door or window frame knocked 
out of plumb, a chorus of feminine shrieks 
and the blanching of several masculine 
cheeks were the gravest disorders which 
they caused. But this portion of our con- 
tinent was the scene of an earthquake in 
1663 which, for violence and duration, ex- 
celled anything of the kind of which we 
have any knowledge. There were few 
white men in the country at that time; 
their settlements, though confined to a 
‘omparatively small area, were difficult 
of inter-communication, they had no fa- 
cilities for the conveyance of news nor 
for the observation and recording of nat- 
ural phenomena, and consequently the 
only account which we have of this very 
remarkable convulsion of Nature is that 
furnished by Fr. Hieroseme Lalemant, of 
the Society of Jesus, sent by him to Fr. 
\ndré Castillon, Provincial of the Order, 
in Paris. The ‘‘relation’’ is dated at 

Kebec, New France, September 4, 1663,’’ 
ind runs as follows: 

“It was the 5th of February, 1663, at 
ialf-past five o'clock in the evening, that 
a great crackling noise was heard at the 
same time throughout the whole of the 
Canadas. This noise, which appeared as 
if fire was in the houses, caused every- 
body to run out to escape so unexpected 
aconflagration; but, instead of seeing the 
smoke and the flames, they were much 


CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 

Tors Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for thé 
ab>.e named disease. By its timely use 
th sands of hopeless cases have been per- 
mancntly cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office addrvss, 
T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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surprised at seeing the walls balancing 
| themselves, and all the stones in motion 
| as if they were being detached; the roofs 
appeared to bend themselves downward 
on one side and upward on the other; the 
bells sounded of themselves; 
joists and planks cracked; the earth 
bounded, causing the stakes of the pali- 
sades to dance in a fashion which would 
not appear credible had we not actually 
witnessed if in several places. 

“The people were all out of doors, the 
|} cattle flying, children crying in the 
streets, men and women terror-stricken, 
not knowing what moment would be 
| their last, either by being crushed be- 
neath the ruins of their homes or swal- 
lowed up in one of the many chasms 
which yawned at their feet. Many pros- 
trated themselves in prayer, which they 
continued through that night of horrors; 


motion, like to that of a ship at sea, and 
such, that numbers were affected with 
the symptoms and nausea of sea-sickness. 
The disturbance was much greater in the 
forests. One would say that there was a 
battle raging in which the trees were the 


combatants. They clashed together; not 
only their branches but their trunks, 
torn from the roots, clashed against 


each other with a violence and disorder 
that caused our Indians to say that all 
the forest was drunk. War seemed to be 
declared between the mountains, some of 
which were uprooted and thrown against 
the others, leaving great abysses where 
they stood, sometimes burying the trees 
up to their tops, sometimes overturning 
them and forcing the branches deep into 
the soil, making a forest of inverted 
trunks. 

“While this general ruin was being 
wrought upon land the ice, five and six 
feet in thickness) was fractured and 
thrown about in huge masses, and from 
the openings arose great volumes of 
vapor and jets of mud and sand, which 
were thrown high into the air. Our 
springs ceased to flow, and the water 
became sulphurated. The rivers disap- 
peared or were corrupted, the waters of 
some turning red and others yellow. Our 
great River St. Lawrence appeared whit- 
ish as far as Tadousac, a most astounding 
fact when one considers the vast volume 
of water and the quantity of matter nec- 
essary to color it. 

‘‘Besides the wonders which occurred 
on land and water the air contributed its 
quota of marvels, for many declare that, 
besides the hissing and crackling which 
preceded always and accompanied the 
earthquake, spectres and phantoms were 
seen flying with lighted flambeaux in 
their hands. Points and lances of flut- 
tering flame like lighted brands were 
seen to glide about the houses, without 
doing other damage than exciting the 
fear of those who saw them. Plaintive 
voices were heard in lamentation during 
the watches of the night. Walrusses ap- 
peared before the village of Three Rivers 
crying loudly, making the air resound 
with their piteous bellowings. 

‘‘We are told that, at Montreal, the 
fence- posts jumped and danced; doors 
opened and shut of themselves; the chim- 
neys and eaves of the houses bent like 
branches of trees agitated by the wind, 
and that when one raised a foot in walk- 
ing the earth rose with it, sometimes 
striking the sole quite rudely, and other 
most remarkable happenings. 

““At Three Rivers the first shock was 
more violent, and accompanied by a 
noise resembling thunder. The banks of 
the river, which were at that point of a 
yrodigious height, were leveled, having 
Goon lifted from their foundations and up- 
rooted to the level of the water. These 
two wooded mountains being thrown into 
the river formed an immense dam, which 
caused the stream to change its bed and 
overflow the newly-created plains, under- 
mining and washing away immense quan- 
tities of débris, which discolored and mud- 
died the waters of the great St. Lawrence 
during three months. Lakes appeared 
where dry land had been; mountains 
were ingulfed; rapids were leveled; 
rivers disappeared; the earth cracked in 
many places, and no bottom could be 
found to some of the chasms thus formed ; 
meadows were transformed into ruined 
forests, and woodlands were torn up so 





| as to resemble freshly-plowed fields. 


‘‘At Tadousac a violent storm raged, 
and showers of ashes fell. At St. Paul’s 
Bay a mountain, about three-quarters of 
a league round, which stood close to the 
river, was plunged into the stream and 
formed an island, transforming what had 
been a rocky dangerous place into an ex- 
cellent harbor, sheltered from every wind. 
At Pointe aux Alouettes an entire forest 





| slid into the stream, where the tops of 


the trees were seen for a couple of days 
standing erect in the waters. 

“Three circumstances have rendered 
this earthquake very remarkable: First, 


A WEEK. 


the beams, | 


for the earth kept up a swinging, rocking | 








the time of its duration, having continued | 


from February till August, or more than 
six months. It is true that the shocks 


| were not always equally violent; in cer- 


tain places, as in the mountains back of 


i 


us, the racket 1 trembling were con 
tinuous !for a long time; in others, as at 
Tadousac, the trembling occurred ordi 
narily two or three times a day, with 


great swaying, and we remarked that on 
the high lands the motion was less than 
on the plains. Second, the extent of the 
earthquake, which we believe to have 
been universal throughout New France; 
for we learn that it made itself felt from 
Isle Percée and (¢ raspe to beyond Montreal, 
as also in New England, Acadia and other 
distant places; so that, to our knowledge, 
allowing that the earthquake took place 
in a space two hundred leagues long by 
one hundred wide, here are twenty thou- 
sand square leagues which trembled at 
once, on the same day and at the same 
moment. Third, the particular protec- 
tion which God extended to us and to 
our habitations; for we saw close to us 
the great openings which were made, and 
a prodigious extent of country wasted, 
without our having lost one child, not 
one hair of the head. We saw ourselves 
surrounded by disorders and ruins, and 
all the time we only had a few chimneys 
demolished, while the mountains around 
were swallowed up.” 

Further on in the ‘‘relation’’ 
told: ‘‘The great trees precipitated into 
the river, with hills and entire mountains, 
roll about frightfully in the waters, which 
cast them up again on the shore in strange 
confusion. The heat has been extraordi 
nary; the earth all dried up by subter- 
raneous and sulphurous fires, which had 
exhausted all the humidity; a fire which 
had taken in these vast forests, and which 
had already burned more than eighteen 


leagues, menaced the habitations of our | 
French, and the destruction of all our | 


fields so carefully sown; but processions 
and public prayers brought us a prompt 
remedy, by the grace of God, abundant 
rains followed, and never had we reason 
to hope for a richer harvest.’’ 
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By ‘‘A BLUE APRON.”’ 
SANDWICHES FOR AFTERNOON 


white bread twice as large as 
a silver dollar, butter it, and 
lay on it a fine slice of ham, 
two anchovies, rolled, chopped 


tiny pieces of pickled cucum- 
ber. Another good sandwich 
is made of German smoked sal- 
mon laid on a thin slice of but- 
tered bread, and a third can be 
made entirely of anchovies, 
decorated with eggs, chopped 
fine, mixed with a few capers. 


, Swiss POACHED ° Eaas.—This 

y is a delicious sweet dish, which, 

in appearance, is an exact imita- 

tion of our popular breakfast 

dish. It consists of slices of Genoa pas- 


try, dipped in sherry, on each of which 
is placed half an apricot, surrounded with 
a whip of cream. 
— es 
SCIENCE AND ASIUSESIENT. 


THE ASSES’ BRIDGE DEMONSTRATED BY 
DOMINOES, 


WirnHovt the aid of paper or blackboard 
it is possible to demonstrate the geomet- 
rical theorem popularly known as the 
‘Asses’ Bridge’ with a simple game of 
dominoes. The theorem says the square 
of the hypothenuse of a right-angled tri- 
angle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the other two sides. 

Suppose a right-angled triangle having 
sides which respectively measure 3, 4, 
and 5. Construct a square on the hy- 
pothenuse, using dominoes, each one of 
which is in the shape of a rectangle com- 
posed of two little squares. Count the 
number of little squares contained in the 
large square, and you will find there are 
24, since 12 dominoes were required to 
complete it. There is also a little square 
space in the centre equal to the other 
squares, hence you have twenty-five 
squares, each equal to the surface of half 
a domino, 






we are | 


Construct the other squares In @ Simliar 
manner, You will tind that four dominoes 
are required for the side which are ¢ ial 
to 5 squares, plus one hollow one Which 
gives Y squares. ror the shade ft elicht 
dominoes” are required, ot 6 little 


squares, But sixteen and nin added 
give Yo, which is exactly the number of 
little squares in the large square of 
hy pothenuse 
The figure to the left of the drav 
\ 
\ 
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dominoes 
cially selected to produce the following 


shows a combination of 
interesting result. Add the spots on the 
dominoes in the great square and vou will 
find there are 75. Those in the other two 
squares amount to 27 and 48, respectively, 


| which two figures, being’ added, give ex 





Tra. — Take a thin round of | 


hard-boiled yolk of egg, and | 


actly 75. New combinations may be 
formed by substituting for some of the 
dominoes used any of the four remain 
ing ones, without destroying the equality 
in the sums of the spots. 
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Uncle Jeff—‘‘Look a’ heah, you Hen’y 
Clay White. How many times has I tole 
yo’ smoken’ll shawten yo’ life mo’n half?" 

Young Henry Clay White—‘ Well, Unc 
Jeff, yo’ been smoken’ mos’ all yo’ life, 
and yo’ is a putty ole man.”’ 

Uncle Jeff—‘‘Dat’s all right, you fool 
nigga’! I’s eighty-fo’ now, an’ eff I hadn’ 
smoked when I was a boy I might ‘a’ 


| been mo’n a hundred years ole by dis 
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time,’”’ 


Lawyer—‘‘Where is that sign, ‘Back 
in ten minutes’? ’ 

Boy—‘‘The man in the next office bor- 
rowed it. He said he wanted to go to 
witness a bal] game.”’ 


PFREE FREE 


A GRAND OFFER. 
MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. KRUPPERT says: “I appreciate tt 
thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladi 
United States that would like to try my World 
Face Bieace; but have been kept from doing so or 
count of the price, which ts $2.W per bott 
tles taken together, $5.00. In order that all of 
have an opportunity, 1 will give to every ca . abs 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottle 
order to supply those living outside of the 
any part of the world, | will send it safely pack« 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 20c., 8 
étain ps.” 

Address all communications or call on 
MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St., N.¥ 
























HIRES’ 
ootbeer, 


makes the home circle complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and heaith to every member of tae 
family. A 2c. package makes 5 gale 
lons. Be sure and get the genuine, 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada, 


Send 20. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Book. 














BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 

$| AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle 

able for either sex, made of Le a- 

terial, strong, substantial, accurately 

adjusted and tully warranted. Write to-day for our 

large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, et« 
fer. OXFORD MEG. CO. 

338 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, 
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“ Pese ** Bromo-seltzer ~ 


Acts as a BRACER 


and 


Taken before BREAKFAST 


INVIGORATOR, 


preparing you 


MENTALLY and PHYSICALLY for the Day’s Work. 
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ONCE A WEEK. 
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e's a notice 
Bond, it’s too late for classification 


Put it in the 


‘Bargain’ 


f the engagement of Lord Dedbroke and Miss Stockin- 
what shall I do with it? 


column.” 








ALASKA, 
THE YAKIMA COUNTRY, 
THE LAKE PARK REGION, 


JESUIT MISSIONS IN THE NORTH-WEST, 


YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
AS WE GO ROLLING ON, 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 


The above 
are the 


Titles of Chapters in the new 


For 1894 of the 
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INDIANLAND 
AND 
WONDERLAND. 3 


Northern Pacific 
Railroad 


. Tourist Booklet =§ 


The book contains more than 100 pages, of which between 25 and 30 are | 


colored half-tone illustrations and maps. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. 


copy of it 


Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 








By sending 6 cents in stamps to 
Minn., you can obtain a 
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JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


HAVE aetr means THE 
HIGHEST AWARD AND GOLD MEDAL 


FOR THEIR 


Lovell Diamond Cycles 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER EXPOSITION 
At San Francisco, Cal. 
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FOLKS reduced, 15 Ibs. & 
month; any one can 
mere remedy at home, Miss 


. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr., 
SAYS: “T lost 50 lbs. and feel splendid.” 
Nostarving. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed) 
2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 





write the smoothest —last the longest, 
Ask your dealer for them or send 16 cents 
lor samples worth double the money 

JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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= cts ASTHMA 
Stowell &O8 
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FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS, 


TRADE MARL 


ekenon : 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Gentlemen :—I commenced the use of Mel- 
lin’s Food some three weeks ago, and find it 
better than all others I have used; my bab’ 
is thriving wonderfully upon it. I 6 
recommend its use to all my friends. 
Mrs. JASPER L. BROWN. 
Tyler, Tex. 
Gentlemen:—I am using your Mellin’s 
Food for babies, I find it better than any- 
thing else. Rev. C. C, WILLIAMS, 


SEND for our book, “The Cars and 
Feeding of Infants,’ mailed 


Doliber-Goodale Co.,, Boston, Mass, 








COLDwHEAD 


PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS Mm soe 


$5.00 "GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions te 

























The GREAT DEMOCRATIO 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. Sample 
copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CO., 


Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Cirtv. 








of cigars and only one watchand one 
box of cigars will be sold to each 
person at this price. Write a 


THE NATIONAL MFC. 





DO YOU WANT WORK? 


Wecan put you in the = of making from pa 
to a weekly in << locality 


,if you appl 
once; Bo p — women succeed as we 
men. No humbug, we mean just what we 
¥ ~~ mY once for ag! my 
Man * Box 5308. ton, Mass. 


UNKENNESSE 2:5: 
Itean 
by get 


ing Dr. 
iven without ‘the  Enowlodes x the patient, ¢ 
Sesired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
uaranteed. Send for circulars. EN 
SPECIFIC ¢ CO... 185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
y Cure. Beware of Imitators. 











My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL FREE 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag’ts. 
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(Vou. XIIL, No. 15, JULY 21, 18 

Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F,Allen 


Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


(MAIN LINE B.&0.R.R.) * 





SEASON OPENS JUNE 2384, 1894. 





Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, ac- 
cording to location. Address 
GEORGE D, DESHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10, after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Garrett County, Md. 


: 














GOOD 
TIRE 
on any Bicycle 


adds to the pleasure of cycling. You 
feel secure—can trust it. Such a tire 


— Is the “6, & J."” Pneumatic 


3 (HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR) 


simplest and safest made—corrugated 
apes non-slipping surface. ao 


‘i! RAMBLER BICYCLES 


ALL HAVE ‘'6. & J."" TIRES. 








| 











| Catalogue free at Rambler 

| mail for two 2-cent stamps. 

| & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
Washington. New York. 


encles—by 
EORMULLY 
hicago. Boston, 


























WIFE iranovrar racigur. 





finely finished, nickel plated, ada to light 
and heavy work; teed for 10 Years; with 


P| 
80 Trial, No money party in adva: 
75,000 now {n use, Worl be Fair Medal awarded machine and ‘attach 
ments. Buy factory and save my ge and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day machine or large free 
Ec. testimonials and G Imps 4 the World's: Fair. 
ve. CHICAGO, ILL, 






iia | FREE MFG. CO, 242 Waban 





MACICIAN’S OUTFIT, 


Frere, consisting of Pack of Trick Cards, Pocket 
Camera, Two Magic Keys, Latest Wire Puzzle, Dera 
Bottle and Book of Magic, Total Value 60 cts., will be 
e. ag ogue, if you enclose 10 cts. to 
ngerso)! & Bro., 67 Cortlandt 


sent free = la 
cover pos! 
Street, New Yor =" 


ru ICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10 ro $50. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. CO. CHICAGO, ILL 








HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color 
se Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 





Bend Hair Boot & ben Have! Pe 8 ory, Rew Yok i Mery FREE 
5 For twoyears 


I have made 


825 a w 
at Home. al a ee to lady readers.Send stam’ 
(No humbug), BRS. J. 4. BAND Box R, ANNA, 


T ENTS AT ONCE, Sam- 
MUS HAVE ne senhfon k free by mail for %. 
jartvalled. on ond o one os 
ey Beats weights. 513 
aday. Write quick, OHARD, or im a Pe 


ey toad — My in 10 
OPIUM :: cone 
Dred J. Srepnane. a Loeance,e Ohio. 











VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 


‘s a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough ard practical knowledge 


of the French language. Drawing, Painting, 


Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 


Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 


an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent, 


3eptember 8. 
References required. 


For terms and particulars apply to 


Reopens 
THE LADY SUPERIOR. 


